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RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE PUNJAB 


'1 PROPOSE in this paper to give :>onie account of the changes 
which have occurred within the last qaartei- of a century in the 
economic conditions of the British districts of the Punjah, and 
of the effect those changes have had on the material welfare oi 
the different classes of the people:' It has been my ofacml duty, 
for the last 34 years, to take n, deep interest in all that concerns 
the well-being of the population in many parts of the i^rovitice, 
and especially of that large portion of it which is deprindent on 
agriculture; so that the opinions and conclusions I have to offer 
are tho reeult of long and close study and personal expononce. 
T have however thought it desirable to correct and supjxirt them 
by statistics obtained from the official returns. Those statistics 
w’oiild require some explanation and modification before they could 
bo made the basis of any definite action, such a.s the aaseasment 
of the land revenue; but for my present purpose it is sufficient to 
take them as they stand and to make merely arithmetical calcula¬ 
tions of equivalents, comparisons, and averages. 1 may explain 
that, tho Indian standard measore of weight is the mauiid, which 
weighs 83^ lb. avoirdupois; but in exmverting raaunds into tons, 
1 have taken the maund as 8tl lb-, and reckoned 38 niaunds as 
etmal to one ton. A quarter of Indian wheat is expected to weigh 
493 lb., or almost e-xactly six raaunds. The Indian rupee, which 
is divided into sixteen annas, hae for the last eleven years been 
exactly equal in value to 16 pence; so that the present value of the 
anna is exactly one penny. It follows that, for wheat, cvety 
two annas per maund is equivalent in gold to one shilling jxjr 

quarter. 
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, Abba akd Eaimfall. 

The Paiijab, up to 1901^ included what is now called the 
North-west Frontier Province, and the k>tals given in the volumes 
oi statistics up to that year included the figures for the districts 
which have smee formed that separate province. Borne of the 
itatistics—as, for instance, those for trade and for post-office 
U*ansactions—include not only the North-west Frontier Province, 
but the Native States under the control of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Where possible, m in the case of the census and 
agricultural statiatice, I have excluded fr4>xD my tigures both tlioso 
for the North-west Frontier Province and for the Native States, 
ao that these figures tekte only to the 29 British districts of the 
present Punjab, to vv:uch I desire to confine attention. It has 
net been possible to xualce a similar exception in the case of the 
trade statistics, which relate to a total area of 150,000 square 
miles and a popuiation of 27 milliona, while the districts of the 
pres<?nf Puajab directly uiidev British rule havii^ au area of only 
97,000 square miles and a population of only 20 millions. Trade 
depends more on populatmi ihaii on arca> and it will be suflicietit 
for present purposes to deduct, roughly, oaed'oiuth from the total 
figure,^ for trade, in order to make them applicable to the present 
British province. It is usefal to remember that the area of thea^: 
39 Ihinjab districts is about thi^eeJourths of that of the United 
Kingdom, and their fXjpulatiaB a little less than half the popii- 
laiiDii of the United ICingdoin, 

The Province incliides a large area of sparsely inhabited, 
moun tain oils countiy, but five-sixths of the total population live 
in a portion of the great alkn iai plain, w hich strctcheB from the? 
foot of the liimaiayas down to the yea, aiul ia crossed by the live 
graat tributarieR of the Indus, whic'h give it its name of the. 
■'Punjab/' or ‘‘five w^aters/* These rivers bring down the melted 
soow^s and the drainage from the hills, and have now been har¬ 
nessed by massive engineering w^ork^j, and made to irrigate vaBt 
tracts of country; but a large proportian of the crops grown in 
still dependent on tho local rainfall, which varies very much frooi 
place to place and from year to year* The average raiiitall for 
the year, in the plains, varies from about 35 inches in the sub- 
raontaiio districts to 6 inches in the extreme Bontb-west of the 
Province* For the wKole area the arithmoticai average for a 
long aeries of years is 25 inches; but in 1907-8 it was only 
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17 incheB, and in lOOS^O it was 82 inches : that is to say, the 
J?royinco in the last agrieulitnal year received almost twice as 
much I'ain as it did in the year before insty'^ 

CULTrVAlTON, InKfOATION, AND CeOP3* 

The area tinder ciiltivation very rapidly increased imniediat^dy 
after aJinexation brought peace and security to a distracted 
country skty yoai''s ago. and has since been ateadify expanding 
almost without a break, In 1887 the cultivated area of the present 
Punjab was 22 million acres; now it ie over 28 million acres, an 
increase of 27 per cent. Tbo irrigated area was then 6 niilHon 
acres ; now it is naaiiy 11 million acres, and it will soon be double 
what it was a quarter of a century ago. This increase of irrigation 
is partly due to an increase in the number of wells, made by the 
people themselves j fioin about 200,000 to about 280,000, which 
means that In that period landowoora hayo spout d£2>(K)0,000 
sterling in making now wells; bxit it is chiefly due to the conskuc- 
tion at State expense of the groat canals, which are the pride of 
the Province, and w'hich now indgate million .acres of crops 
as compared with only 2 million acres 22 years ago. 

The area of crops sowm in any one year often differs greatly 
from the area under evdtivation, partly because a certain area, 
uot very large, is intontionally left fallow, but chiefly because 
every ymr there are considerable areas all c»vor the Province 
which. owijig to a partial failure cither of the rainfall or of 
the canal supply, fail to receive sofficient moisture at sowing 
time to make it worth while to sow them. Again, we have two 
harvests in the Punjab^ one reaped in October and the other in 
April, and although most of the land produccB only one crop in 
the year, a considerable area, aided by irrigation and niamire. 
produces two crops in the year, The area so double-cropped hos 
iiicroased fr^ora loss than 3 million aores 22 years ago to about 
4 million acres now. The last three agricolturai years may be 
taken as fairly typical of present circumstances, the first of them 
having been a good year, the second cxcegsively dry, and the 
third cxeosBively wet. On the average of those threx? years the 
area of crops sown was 28 million acres, almost equal to the total 
nrca under cultivation : but in the first year 30 rniilion acres of 
crops were sown, in Iht* second, the dry year, onlj^ 24 J null ion 
acres, and io the third, the wot ycai, 22^ millxoTi. Further, even 
after a field has hiwni sown wdfch a crop, the outturn varies 
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enormously accorilmg to the amount and opportuoaneBS of tlio 
rainfall and the supply of inigation. In a year of excessive 
drought, bimdrecls of square miles of crop produce nothing, or 
next to nothing : in a year of excessive rainfall, large Rreas aie 
mined by floods or choked hy weeds. We have therefore found it 
necessary, in order to form a true idea of the crops each village 
as a gnide to our measures for euBpending the land revenue 
deman(,l or for organising other forms of relief , to have every ftekl 
inspected by an official, who not only registers the crop sown, 
hut if the outtiiro seems to him to be below a normal crop, enters 
in his register the area l>y wdiich its outturn falls shoit of the 
normal. The sown area is a matter of ascertainable fact, and as 
these returns are carefully checked on the spot by trustworthy 
othcialB, there are few countries in the world which have suoJi 
accurate statistics of sown area as we have in the Punjab, The 
question of outturn is a matter of opinion, and tlie statistics on 
this f>oint are not so trustworthy; but the totals afford some 
indication of tlse comparative outturn of the crops in different 
years. According to the returns, on the average of th(i last three 
years, 6 million acres of the 28 million acres sown failed to 
produce a fair crop, the failure being only 4 million acres in (he 
good year, 8 milUou acres in the dry year, and 6 million acrea 
in the wet year. So that the area which matured a fak crop fell 
from 26 million acres in the good }^ear to 16| million acres in 
the dry year, and rose again to 24 million acres in the wet year; 
and as the general onttiirB ib much better in a good year than in^ 
a dry one, it is probable that the gross produce of the agricultural,' 
land of the Punjab was in 1907-8 only about half wbat it was 
the year before or tbo year after. Thus, although the 8pTen.d; 
of irrigation hOiS made the crops much more secure thjln they used , 
to be, they are etdl exposed to very great vicissitudes according 
to the character of the rainfall of the year, 

On the average of these last three years, the area of crops 
actually sown was 28 million acres, as compared with 204 million 
acres 22 years ago, an increase in area sown of 37 per cent. The 
areas of the principal crops sown now average as follows : wheat, 
81 million acres; gram and other pulses, 5 million; millets (bajra 
and jawar), 4J milUon; oilseeds and cotton, million acres each; 
and. fodder crops million. Wheat is much the most important 
crop, covering ns it does between a fomth and a third of the whole 
area sown. The area under wheat has increased by more than 
2 million acres in the last 22 years, The outturn per acre varies 
from nothing op to 40 bushels or more, but much w'hcat k grown 


on unirdgata^, nnmaifared land of poor quality, and much even 
of the irrigated wheat receives no manure ■ and tiio average out¬ 
turn of the Prcmnce m estimated at only 13 husbob per acre 
sown, as compared with 16 bnsbelB in the United States of 
Atnerica, 23 in Oanatb, and 33 in (Ireat Britain, 

The Director of Agriculture, in his anmmt report, gives 
Biaiistics for the area sown with each crop, and an estimate of 
the outturn based on rejx>rts received from the different distiictB- 
Iix Appimdix 11. I have quoted from his last report the estimated 
weight of produce as given by him for the last agricultural year 
ouding May, 1909, and applied to it the average hurvest-pricos 
he mentions as those prevalent in that year, so ae to frame an 
e.^timato of the money value of the agricultural produce. {In 
ordi;r m complete the statement, I have added a rough CBtimate of 
my own as to the outturn and value of the miacellaneous food- 
enspB and as to the value of the fodder and miscellaneous non¬ 
food crops.) According to these estimates, the 39 million acres 
sown in that year produced nearly 7 million tons of foodstuffs, 
and half a million tons of non-foodstuffs, besides a very large 
quantity of hirider; and at the market prices of the year, the 
agricultural, produce of the 29 British diBtriets worth nearly 
70 crores of rupees, or £46,000,000 sterlirigd 

All hough last year a large area suffered from excessive 
moist lire, the yield for the Punjab as a whole was a good one. 
Oq the other hand, cultivation and irrigation are steadily expand¬ 
ing, and it will be safe to estimate that the present average 
produce of the Punjab is within 10 per cent, of last year's esti¬ 
mate ; that is, that it amounts to about 6 million tons of foodstuffs 
and half a miliion tons of cotton, oilseeds, and other non- 
foodstuffs, besides fodder. The prices of the year were much 
above average, owing partly to the high price of wheat in Europe 
and partly to the effect of the very serious scarcity of the year 
before in Northern India, which had not yet worn itxSelf out. Eor 
instance, the average harve.st price for wheat was iT67 rupees 
per maund last year, while it will be seen from Appendix IV. 
that the average price for the last uinc years has been only 
3‘89 rupees per maund, or 20 per cent, less. The price of the 
other grains last ye:>r was not so much above the average as that 
of wheat, and it will bo enough, in order to arrive at an estimate 

* 1 notice that in 10OS tlio area under lield crop* in Canada waa, curiomly enotigli* 
almofifc tlifl same aa iu the Punjal\ iiamoly SS million acree, hitt the value of the 
Oanadian cro|J8 vtaa estimnited at lOS inilUon sterling, as compared witli thf) runjrib 
record of id xntilioB. Tlile year, however. Canada has loft both it'i o\?n and the Tunjah 
record far tehind, with an acreaiin of 30 mitlioua and a value of £133,000,000. 
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of the present average value of the agricultural produce of the 
Punjab, to deduct from last year’s estimate 10 per cent, for high 
yield and 20 per cent, for excessive prices, or say 30 per cent, 
altogether, and estimate the present average valut: of the gross 
produce at 48 crores of rupees, or il;32,000,000 sterling. The 
present land revenue doinand of the Punjab is a little less than 
8 crores of rupees, or 412,000,000 sterling; so that, if this estimate 
is approximately correct, the land revenue equals altout 6 tier 
cent, of the average value of the gross agricultural produce, with¬ 
out taking into account the very large income from live stock. 

The population of the 29 British districts in 1901 was just 
over 20 tnill ions : the annual returns of births and deaths show 
that since then it must have fallen off by about 3 ijer cent,, owing 
to tho ravages of plague and fever; but it is now inci'casing again, 
and for present purposes we may take it at 20 millions. Accord¬ 
ing to the most careful estimates, the average annual consumption 
of food-grain is about O^aunds per head, or the equivalent in 
weight of a quarter of wheat. This would give the anniiiil con- 
sumptiou of the whole population as about dj million tons, to 
which wo may add i million tons for consumption by cattle ; and, 
if my estimate of the average produce of food-grains at 6 million 
tons is correct, this would leave on tho average about IJ million 
tons of food-grain available for export. We shall see how far 
this estimate agrees with the actual trade returns. 

According to these estimates, tho average u'eight of produce 
per head of population, besides fodder, is at present about ^ of a 
ton; and including fodder, the present- average value of tho gross 
agricultural produce per bead of total population is about 24 
rupees, or 32 shillings. 

A comparison with the state of tliing.s in 1887 may be made 
as follows: 


Averago area under cultivation (uiillicniB of acres), 
Average area iiTigatOft (millions of acroa) ... 
Avoraga area sown (milliouB of acres) 

Total population (iaillioua) ... 

Awaga area anwn per head of population (acres), 


1886-7. 

1908-9. 

22 

28 

8 

11 

20'6 

28 

18-6 

20 

I'l 

Vi 


In tile last 22 years the average area sown per head of popula¬ 
tion has increased from 1‘1 to i'4 of an acre, an increase of 27 per 
cent. It is necessary to allow for the great increase in tho average 
yield due to the extension of irrigation; for an irrigated acre 
produces on the average about double the produce per sown acre 
given by unirrigated land. .If we allow for this by multiplying 
the irrigated area by two, we find that the increase in the total 
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prodaco since 1887 musit be, nol in the proportion of SO'S to 28, 
but in the proportion of 26-5 to 39, that is, it ronat have increased 
by noarly 60 per cent. ; and the average produce per head of 
population must have increased in tho proportion of 143 to 196, 
that is, by 36 per cent. These figures are necessarily only 
approziinate , but there can be no doubt that the agricultui'iil land 
of the Punjab now produces far more per head of population than 
it did a cpiarter of a ,century ago. As I shall show, all classes of 
tho people have shared in tho increase of prosperity indicated by 
these figures. We have no millionaires in the Punjab, and com- 
p/aratively few rich landowners and merchants.^ 


Imports and .ErpoiiTS, 

Tn Appendix HI. I have tabulated the principal figures for 
imports and exports for tJie eight years ending March, 1909, as 
given in the Internal Trade Keport for the Province. It is neces¬ 
sary to remember that, as already explained, these figures relate 
to an area embracing not only the 29 British districts of tho 
Punjab, bat also its Native State,s and the North-west Frontier 
Province, and that, on the baaia of population, only about three- 
fourths of the totals represent the trade of the 29 British districts. 
The statistics show that for the whole area, on the average of 
the eight years, as compared with the average of the three years 
ending 1889, the imports of goods have increased in weight from 
10 to SO million mannds, Eind in value from 92 to 198 million 
rupees; while the exports have increased in weight from 14 to 
42 million mauuds, and in value from 72 to 181 million rupees ; 
that is, both importlH and exports have trebled in weight and more 
than doubled in value, as compared with twenty years ago. 
During the last eight years (with the exception of the very ilry 
year 1908-9) trade has been increasing, the figures for 1907-8 
constituting a record, both in imports and exports, and both in 
weight and value; and if wo take the average for the last four 
years (inclnding the bad year), and turn it into English measures, 
we find the imports of goods averaged 1'3 million tons, of the 
value of nearly £16,000,000 sterling, and the exports of goods 
averaged I’? million tone, of the value of £14.000,000 aterling; 
besides which there was a net import of treasure averaging over 

J Accfl^dl^g to the inceme'tax returns thtre are only 6,1500 peraBna ia tho provinco 
who have m insoirre, derivoU from oilm soiircefi thaji lautl, exeemling £133 per tmuam* 
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jfei,500,000 sterling per annum. It will be noticed that, including 
treasure, the total imports exceeded the total exports by more 
than i63,000,000 sterling per aunum, Por this phenomenoJi the 
following reasons suggest themselves. First, there has been 
during these eight years a very large expenditure in the Punjab 
and North-west Frontier Province on railways and canals, financed 
almost entirely by capital raised outside these provinces, and 
poured into them in the form of railway and other m.ateTjal and 
wages for labour. Secondly, the amount expended by Govern- 
raent within this area on pay of troops and cost of military 
works, probably exceeds the contribution it makes towards 
Imperial expenses. Thirdly, a considerable sum is annually 
remitted to the Punjab and Nortb-west Frontier Province by men 
w'ho are serving outside that area in the Army and Police, or who 
are engaged in basineaa abroad. These causes are likely to con¬ 
tinue, and we may expect generally to find that the total imports 
into this area will appreciably exceed in value the total exports. 
Some people talk of the excess of exports over imjxuts as a drain 
ujKin India: in the Punjab, at all events, the drain is the other 
way. 

Gold and silver are not immediately consumed, like most other 
articles of trade, and as the imports of those precious metals have 
in. the eight years exceeded the expcu'ta to th (3 value of d;13,000,0i}0 
sterling, the quantity of gold and silver in this area at the end 
of the eight year period must have exceeded the quantity at the 
beginning of it to that value. The reported net import of gold 
is tmly J&500,000 sterling, but probably a good deal more escaped 
registration. The net import of nearly tE2,000,000 worth of 
coined rupees may have been largely absorbed in the circulation 
to meet the rise of prices and the greater activity of trade; but 
the .tSlO,000,000 worth of silver bullion, net imported, must have 
gone to swell the hoards and ornaments of the people, and 
probably three-fourths of it, or, say, £7,000,000 sterling, foiind 
their way to the 29 British districts of the Punjab. This process 
has been going on for many years, and the quantity of silver now 
in possession of the residents of the Punjab must be very large. 
Credit is of slow growth, but if we could find )nea.na to persuade 
the people to invest their savings in productive loans instead of 
hoarding them in the form of silver, the industries of the province, 
including agricultme, w'ould receive a great impetus. 

In Appendix III. I have given the figures for the value in 
rupees of the principal articles of import and export, from which 
it will be seen that, on the average of the last four years, those 


articilrs the following profxjrtiou of the. total (extUid- 

ing tiTaaiire) : 



iilxr'oa'i’i*. 

Ard'Cfhs. 
Total artidi^a 

Vakia ill 
iiiillicus 
of pounds, 
16-73 

Per mut 
of 

total. 

100 

Artlcli^. 
Total artides ... 

VaUm in 
inilliona 
o f pounds, 
... U‘0a 

r ^r cont^ 
of 

total. 

100 

Cotton piece-goods 

4'35 

sa 

Total grain anti putBO... 7 '7 5 

55 

Sugar . 

... 2 01 

13 

Wheat and whoaMlonr 4*74 

33 

Metalf). 

... 140 

9 

Kaw not ton 

... 1-51 

11 

EaUway pknL,, 

... oas 

0 


... 0-91 

0 

Qik and oltsoodH 

... 0 91 

6 

idfcs ftud skins 

... 073 

& 

Coal and colfo,.. . 

... 0'43 

3 

Wool.. 

... 0*31 

3 

Jutti goods 

... 0*57 

4 





Of the import trade 28 per cent, is cotton piece-goods of the 
annual value of 4^ million Bterliiig, about two-thirds of this total 
coming from Ijaneashire ; 13 }:)or cent, i.? sugar of the annual value 
of ;112,'()00,(100. There are large and growing imports of metals and 
raiiw'ay plant of the average value of over .£2,000,000. The 
import of coal from Bengal isamall, but increasing; and there is 
a considerable import of jvite goods, also from Bengal, chiefly used 
as grain sacks. The exports consist almost cJitirely of raw 
agricultural and pastoral produce. Wheat and wlieat flour of the 
value of .£1,740,000 .sterling (a third of the value of the total ex¬ 
ports) arc ainiually exported, and the exports of grain an<l pulse of 
all kinds, including wheat, amount to £7,750,000 sterling annu¬ 
ally; raw cotton accounts for £1,500,000, oilseeds for £1,000,000, 
and hides, skins, and wool for another £1,000,000 annually. 

In order to eliminate the effect of riiiing prices on these 
statistics, I have given in the appendix the w'eights of imports 
and exports of grain and pulse. It will be seen that with the 
exception of the last very diy year there has been a rapid increase 
in those eight years in the net exports of these art,ides, and that 
on the average of the last four years of the series (including the 
bad year) the net exixjrt amounted to 34 million maunds (or 
.1.^ million tons), of which 23 million maunds (or 800,000 tons) 
were wheat. In ordinary years the greater if>art of the wheat, 
oilseeds and cotton exported from the Punjab goes through 
Karachi to Europe, and in the summer of 1907 there was, as 
usual, a large export in that direction ; but in the end of that year 
the serious failure of rain in the United Provinces led to a very 
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rnjad rbtit of prices there, which attracted great quantitiee of grain 
from the Punjab. Daring the summer of 19()B, the aertreity in 
tho United ProviacoB continued^ and as there wm alao widcfiprcad 
drought in the Punjab^ tha surplus available for export was much 
less than usual, and stocks had been depleted by fclie large exp<.H*t 
of the previoirq winter. In the year ending Marcii, 1909, the net 
exports of grain and pulse from the I^uojab area were only 12 
million manndsj as compai'cd with 50 million in the year before, 
and the net exports of wheat fell oft‘ from 32 to 9 mi!Uoii maundH. 
The available surplus still went mainly to the United ProvinceB, 
in answer to the high prices there, atki the cx^xirfes of wheat from 
ivaraclu, in the busy season, April to August, which had averaged 
514,000 tons for the previoua four years, fell off to only 44,(X)0 
tons. Ill 1909 the harvests in the tlnited Provinces were good> 
and high pricea in Europe again attracted tlie Pmijab suriiliis, 
whicii w'as large owing to a favourable year, and during the seven 
monthfl, April to October last year, the exports of wheat from 
Karachi amounted to 627,000 tons, most of which must have 
come from the Punjab, There is also <% considerable export of 
Punjal) wheat towards Calcutta and Bombay; and during the 
present fitiancia! year the agriciiltorists of the Punjab must have 
received Bometbing like .£6,000,000 storling for their snrplns wheat 
alone. 

In framing an estimate of the probable exports of an average 
year, we must obviously make some allowance for the fact that 
1908 was ao unusually poor year, and that suth bad seasons are 
not likely to recni' often. If w’e tal^e the average of the previous 
three years, and allow one-fourth oil t-he figures as repreaentiug 
the area outside the Ih^ovince proper, we hnd that tlie 29 British 
districts actually exported annually 1^^ mill ion tons of grain and 
pulse r in tlie last of those three years, after a fair harvest, they 
actually exi>orted IJ million tons. Cultivation and irrigation are 
still extending faster than the growth of papulation, and the 
surpUis available for export continnes to mcrease. It will be 
remombered that, after a comparison of the estimates of produc¬ 
tion and consiiraption, I calculated that at present, on tho 
average, about 11 miliiou tons of food-grain are available for 
export. After studying the iiguros for actual export, 1 would 
adhere to this estimate ; that is, we may expect for some years 
to come that the average annual exiKjrts of grain and pulse from 
the 29 British districts will be about I J million tons (42 niiliion 
maunds), of the value of about £8,000,000 sterling; and that, of 
wheat alone, the Punjab will provide an annual surplus for export 
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out 1 rniliion tons, or over iuiUioii quarters. Tljo 
estiffloted coiisii nipt ion o£ \vhe*At in tlie Uiiitud Kingdoiri for 
the . six years ending 1906 averaged 32 million quarters; 
ad that tho I’anjab’s anuoal surplua of wheat, if it were 
all brought to this country, would furiiiah one-seventh of 
the population with all the wheat they require for a year’s 
conaumption. 

The great and rapid increase of trade which has taken place 
in recent years is duq mainly to the improvement in communieii- 
tionsby railway, road, post office, and telegraph. Duririg the lust 
2'i years the railway mileage in the 3::’uniab has risen from 
2,000 to about 3,S0l> milea. Statistica for all the railways of 
the Trovinco are not available, but the following figures for the 
most important of them, tho North-Western Bailway, ()wned and 
managed by the State, which works branehos all over the I'linjab, 
m well as in the North-west B’rontier Province and in Sind, ulTord 
some indication of the progress of railway cominunicatiori, Since 
188C its capital expenditure has risen from iJlfi ,000,000 to 
,000,000 flterling, the gross receipts from £1,500,000 to nearly 
£4,000,000 sterling, the number of passengers carried froffi 10 to 
4:0 millions, and the goods com'eyed from 2 to 9 million tons. 
There has also been a great improvement in tho roads almoat 
all over the Province. In the ten years ending 1906-7 the number 
of post offices in the Punjab and North-west Prontier Province 
had increased from 1,750 to 3,000 ; the number of miles over which 
mails are conveyed from 14,000 to 20,000; the expenditure 
from £75,000 to £160,000; the number of letters and post¬ 
cards carried from o3 to 99 million; the number of newspapers 
carried from 4 to 6j- million ; the number of money orders issued 
and paid from 2J to 4^ million; and their value from £3,750,000 
bterliug to nearly £5,260.000. This rapid improvement in the 
means of communication Ues both cheapened transport oiiomiously 
and quickened trade, so that tho effect of any iinportant change 
in prices is at once felt all over the Province and leads to a corre¬ 
sponding movement of goods. It has altered the conditions of 
trade in tho most remote villages, giving them better prices for 
the surplus produce they have to sell, and bringing them good." 
from outside at cheaper prices than before. The greater competi¬ 
tion among traders has also tended to reduce the profits of the 
middleman, and a larger proportion of the market price roachce 
the pocket of tho ixsasant farmer, indeed, it is much more 
common now than it used to be for the ijeasant to bring his own 
produce to market, and sell it for cash at the market price, instead 
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of liDf'wing the villn^^e shopkeeper to take it at a prioe fixed more 
or loAH by himaelf, and to eretlU.thc vaiue to the ;^a!iauVa runomg 
?icccamt in his books* 


Pexoes, 

The rnpeo ib the universal unit of vaine in India, andj wbat" 
over he the varktionB in the value of the rupee, due to the rise 
and fall of exchange or to manipuiations of the currency, one of 
the roost important fiuestions both to the cultivator v?ho hae surplus 
produce to soil, and to the consumer who requires to buy it for his 
daily food, is the rupee price of the principal food-grains, io 
Appfindix IV. will be found the annual average retail prices for 
tile last thirty-seven years of the four food-grains cliiefly grown arid 
fonsaiued in the Province. Wheat and gnam arc reaped in Apnl 
and bajra and jawar in October. Gram is a pulse whicli taste^i 
not unlike a pea. .Bajra and jawar are millets, of which bajra, 
though it has a smaller grain, is considered more tasty and 
nutritious than jawar. On the average for the whole period, 
taking the price of wheat as 100, the prices of the other grains ha\ e 
been in the proportion of bajra 89, gram 81, and jawar 78, As 
compared with the average of the eighteen years ending 1890, 
the average prices for the last 19 years show a rise as follows . 
wheat, 34 per cent. ; bajra-. 35 per cent.; gram, 40 per cent.and 
iawar, 32 per cent. : so that, from this snperfmial comparison, it 
inay be said, roughly, that in the last 20 years the rupee prices 
of the principal food-grains have risen by about 35 per cent. But 
a glance at the diagram, which presents pictorially the same 
annual ruiiee prices, will show that the real state of things is too 
complicated to he disposed of in this purely aiitiunetical fashion. 

It will be seen that prices rise and fall very rapidly according 
to the character of the seasons. For instance, in 1894, after a 
scries id' good years, the price of wheat went down to 1*87 rupees 
liei- maund; a succession of dry years followed, culminating m 
1897 w hich was a yea,v of famine over a large part of India, and 
in that year wheat sold in the Punjab at 3'85 rniwes fier maund. 
a rise in price of ISl per cent, in three years. In the next year, 
1,898 the price of w'heat suddenly fell again to 2*46 nifiees, but 
in the dry year 1900 it rose again to 3*35 rupees. It tlien steadily 
fell, till in the good year 1904 it was 2*26 rupees—cheapor than 
it had been for nine years. Since then it has steadily ns^n, atid 
in the year 1908, w'hich was characterised by a very wideaproad 
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IN THE PUNJAB 

liroiijght : in Niwtlujru inciia , it rnslied up to tin? r^coird price of 
4'19 rupce:j per mnunJ, rAearly double tbe price of four yeai'f^ 
before. 

It; will also be noticed how the prices of the dilterent food- 
grains rise and Ml together; how closely tiiey coincide in yeai^i of 
scarcity, when purchasers think uAainly of the sustaining power 
of food, and are not particular about its toothsomeness; and how 
they fall apart in years of plenty , when more of the people can 
afford to buy wheat, and the demand for the mferior grains falls 
oif. IL’lius in the famine year 1897, when wheat w'as selling at 
S'85 rupees per maund, oven jawar (the average price of which is 
1‘9;'S) sold at 3‘42; and again in the very diy year 1908, when 
wheat sold at 4'19, jawar sold at 9’69. On the other hand, in the 
plentiful year 1904, when wheat was selling at 2'26, jawar only 
fetched 1'40, or less than two- thirds of the price of wheat. The 
figures for the year just ended are not yet available, but to judge 
from the prices for last Sepfcepiber, which I have inserted in the 
table and diagram, they are likely to show an unci.sual state of 
things; for while the price of wheat remained very high at 3'67 
rirpeos por maund, the price of the other grains fell to about 2^ 
rupees, or little more than the average price of the last nine years. 
The reason of this no doubt is that, as wheat is largely expolted 
to Europe, its price in the Punjab is to a great extent determined 
by price in the European markets; white the other three grains 
are almost entirely consumed in India, and their {rioo dei>ends 
only on the supply and demand in India itself. 

The. V-aluEi of the Eofme. 

The price of wheat in the Punjab has in recent year's been 
largely determined by its price for,purposes of export, and that 
price depends upon its price in the world's markets, of which 
liondou may be taken as typical. Now , the London purchaser of 
Punjab wheat naturally reckons his profits in gold, and has to 
calcnlatu, not only what amount of gold he will got for his wheat 
in London, aind the cost of transporting it from the Ihinjab to 
London, but the amount ho will have to pay for it in the Punjab, 
not in rupees, but in gold ; in other v/ord.s, he has to take into 
account the rata of exchange between the sovereign and the rupee. 
In App<.uifUx V. and in tho corraapouding diagram I have given, 
for each year since 1873, the average price of silver in Liondon 
per standard ounce, and the average rate of exchange in pence per. 

• 0 2 
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nipije. Previous to 1873 the ratio of value of gold to silver 
tfiroagbout the world had for many yeai-s remaioed fairly atatiori' 
ary at about 151^ to I, or, in other wordB, silver was worth about 
60*84 (xsnee per ounce. Aa silver was freely coined into an equal 
w^eight in rupees at the Indian minfeB the valoe of the ruix^e in 
gold was almost G3car:tly the samcj as the value of the silver in the 
rupee * and wlieri silver sold at CO‘84 ponce per ounce, the value 
ot the silver in a rupee was almost exactly 24 pence; so that in 
those 'days the exchange value of the rupee remained practically 
stationary at about 24 pcuoe, or two shillings per rupee; or, hi 
otlier words / ten rupees were equivalent m value to one sovereign . 
Omitting the Iractioii, and taking 60 pence per ounce as equiva¬ 
lent to 34 pence per rupee, I have for pictorial purposes shoivn 
in the diagram the price of silver in mTiJtiples of 2J pence ]>er 
ounce. Owing to changes in the world's demand and supply of 
silver in comparison with the demand and supply of gold, about 
1870 the gold value of silver began to fall, and as the Indian 
mints remained open to the unrestricted •coinage of rupees until 
1893, the gold value of the rupee fell in proportion to the fall in 
the gold value of the silver contained in it ; and a glance at the 
diagram will show that the line representing variations in the 
rate of exchange, that is, in the gold value of the rupee, is for 
those yem*s almost exactly parallel to the line representing chaDges 
in the gold value of silver. The fall in the gold value of silver, 
and iiherefore of the rupee, went on so rapWly that in 1892 the 
rui^ee was worth in gold only 16 pence in ^ace of the 24 pence 
it was worth 30 years before ; in other words , it tcKjb 16 rupees to 
buy a sovereign, instead of the old ratio of 10 lupees to the 
sovereign. Tliis fall in the gold value of the rupee, so far as it 
was due to the appreciation of gold in relation to all other com¬ 
modities, did not so very much matter to the inhabitants of the 
Punjab, but so far m it was duo to the depreciation of silver in 
relation to ail other commodities^ and so caused a general rise in 
silver prices, it acted very unfahly to many people, although it 
was of advantage to others; for instance, all debtors who were 
bound to pay a fixed number of raiiees benefited, and their 
creditors aiiifercd, because the debt contracted in rupees worth 
24 pence could now be paid in rupees worth only 15 pence ; and 
again, i! was hard on all who drew salaries or wages fixed in 
rupees, as their rupees now purchased much less of general com¬ 
modities than before. The fall in the gold value of the rupee 
had a disastrous effect on the finances of India, which owes a large 
debt in gold, and baa to pay the interest in gold or its equivalent, 
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iiiS incjorno ik almost GJjt’iTsIy iq vnpoGsi^ IF'or IIigsg rG3'Sons 
fihe Government of Imlia in 1893 took the bold step of eloaing tho 
Indian mints to the nnrostricted coinage of rupees, with the object 
of reducing the supply of rupees so that the demand for them 
should maintain the value of the rupee in gold at 16 pence, what¬ 
ever might ba the yahia of silver. The experiment was a risky 
one, for there was a very large, but imlcnown, quantity of rupees 
in hoards, which might be tempted into circulation and upset all 
calculations; but ult^imately it was completely successful in attain¬ 
ing its object. The gold value of silver went rapidly down still 
further, till in J,S9S it was only 30 pence per ounce, just half 
the traditional rate which had prevailed up to 22 years before, 
The gold value of the rupee also fell, but not in proportion to 
the fall in the gold value of silver. It reached its, lowest point 
in the year 189-5, and was then worth in gold only 13"6 pence, 
wiiiie the silver in ii was w'orth only 12 pence. Then the demand 
for rupees began to overtake the supply, and the gold value of 
tho rupee steadily rose, until in 1898 it reached 16 pence, and 
has since remained practically at that figure; that is, 15 rupees 
have for the last eleven yeans equalled a sovereign in value. Tho 
rupee cannot rise appreciably above 16 pence, becimee since 1899 
the sovereign is legal tender in India at the ratio of 15 rupees; 
so that, if people found they could buy sovereigns at anything 
under, say, 14J rupees, it would pay them to purchase sovereigns 
from anywhere' in the world and to pay their debts in sovereigns 
iirstead of in rupees. There is still a danger that in sesisons in 
wliich, owing to a. decrease in the demand for currency, thci'O is 
a rodutidancy of rupees in circulation, the gold value of the niiKiC 
might fall below 16 ponce; and eighteen months ago some anxiety 
was caused by the onormous num.ber of rupees which w'ere 
rotnrnod from circulation into the Government treasuries, owdng 
to tho poorness of the harvests and the slackening of trade; and 
it became necessary, by the issue in India of sterling bills, to draw 
largely on the gold standard reserve in Ijondon to keep up 
exchange : but the measures taken were suceossEul and the danger 
was tided over. Tho fact rornaina that for the last eleven years 
tho gold value of the rupee has continued steady at 16 pence, and 
there seems no reason to fear that it will ever depart appreciably 
from that ratio. The closing of the mints, therefore, has resulted 
in a steadying of the value of the rupee in relation to gold, and 
ha.g eliminated the very perplexing factor formerly due to the 
great fluctuations of exchange; a.s, for a.li practical purposes, 
buyers and sellers may now safely assume that a sovereign means 
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liij.ithCT less nor more than 15 rafKies. One important result of 
the closing of the mints is that tbs ritpoc is now., Uko tbo, shilling', 
a mere token coin, meaning not so miich silver but so miich gold. 
Although at present th.; value of the Bilvor in a ruipeo is tvortli 
only about 10 pence, the rupee coin is worth in gold .16 jpence— 
that is, one-fiftcenth of a. sovereign’s weiglit of gold. .Eor the 
last eleven years rupee prices have been really gold prices. Beforo 
iSOO, however, it was hot so, and the Tjondon purchaser of wheat in 
the Punjab had to make allowance for the fluctu«sfcienfj of 
exchange, n,n(i calculate how many sovereigns he would have to 
pay to hny wheat in the Punjab at the varying rate of exchange 
of the day. I have therefore, in Appendix V. and Diagram II.,' 
shown what 'was the gold price of wheat in the Punjab in each 
year in shillings per quarter, by worldng out,lor each year the 
gold equivalent of the mpee price at the rate of exchange of 
daij. 

It will be noticed that the rise i.o the price of wheat in the 
Prnijab, when measured in gold., is not nearly so great as when 
inoasnred in silver. I have shown that when we compare the 
average of the n.ipe6 prices of the eighteen years ending 1890 with 
the average for the last nineteen years, w'h(jiit shows a rise of 
U jwr cent.; but, if we make the same comparison as regards gold 
prices, we find that the avei'age price of w'heat in the Punjab is 
for the former period 20 shillings a quarter, and .tor the latter 
period 21-9 shillings a quarter, a rise of only 9| per cent. Tho 
rise in the rupee price is of more practical importance to tlic 
Punjab producer and consumer, but it is the cost in gold of wheat 
in the Puiijajo that interests the London purchaser. 

Another iraimrtant item in his calculations is the cost of trans¬ 
porting wheat from the .Punjab to London. Amritsar, onojif the 
largest and most central grain markets in the Punjab, is 81b miles 
from Karachi; and the railway freight for grain from Amritsar 
to Karachi is. at present 10^ annas per mauiid—that is, 5L 
sbilliugs a quarter. Within the last live years freights from 
Karachi to the United Kingdom have fliictuated. between 10 and 
20 shilUngs |>erton of IS cwt., and the present quotation is 15 
Bhillings for 18 cwt.--dhat is, 3'6 shillings per quarter; so that the 
total cost of tran8po.rt of wlwat from Amritsar to London is at 
present about 9 shillings a rpiarier. TIuib, allowhig for insurance 
M-vid other charges, and for profit, one would expect that tin; 
London purchaser, whenever ho finda.fbat wheat is selling in the 
Punjab at more than, say, 12 shillings a quarter below what he 
might got for it in Liondon, would buy wheat in the Pijnjab for 
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leiiport to Europe, until the price in tlie Punjab rose to witbin 
that margin. , As a matter of fact, in all the large grain markota 
of the Punjab, there, are agents of eiporting firms who study the 
world’s prices of wheat, and buy whenever they think esiwrt will 
be profitable; and since 1898, when exchange became stable, 
there has only once been a difference of more than 10 ahillinga a 
quarter betwoon Punjab prices and the London price of British 
wlieat. The difference has often beau less than this, because the 
Punjab prices I have given are retail prices, and although they 
do not in India vary very much from wholesale prices, yet large 
quantities of grain, such as are bought for export, can be pur¬ 
chased at considerably below the retail price of the day ; because 
Punjab wheat sells in the London market at better prices than 
British-grown wheat (for instance, during the past year, w'hen 
the BWerage Ijondon price of British wheat was 36‘9 shillings jicr 
quarter, the price in London of Punjab wheat varied between 
37 and 4S ehillings per quarter); because grain for export is 
generally bought bcsforc or at harvest time, when its price is 
lower than the average for the year ; and because bad harveats in 
India raise the local prices until, it does not pay to export. Por 
instance, in the famine year 1897 the average price of wheat in 
the Punjab was 29'6 shillings a quarter, while in London it was 
30 shillixJgs a- quarter; again, in the dry year 1900, it was 26‘8 
shillings a quarter in the Punjab and 26'9 in London; and in 
1908, a year of widespread drought in Northern India, it was 
aetually dearer in the Punjab than in London, the Punjab average 
price being 33'6 shillings a quarter, and the London average price 
321, In such a year, the amount exjiorted to Europe falls to a 
ininbnum, and the grain is diverted to those parts of India which 
are suffering from scarcity, as in that year it went by the train¬ 
load to the famine-stricken districts of the United l^’rovinees. 

On the average of the eighteen years ending 1890, the differ¬ 
ence iietween the gold prices of wheat in the Punjab and in 
Ijondon was 22 shillings a quarter; on the average of thii last 
nineteen years it has been only 7 shillings a quarter. In the earlier 
period freights w'ere much higher and trade less active, and the 
price of wheat in the Punjab dci)endcd mainly on the domand in 
India itself. But nowadays, except in years of scarcity in India, 
th(; price of wheat in the Punjab depends mainly on its price in 
the world’s markets. It is proverbially dangerous to prophesy, 
but if I may venture to make a guess at the future, it seeraH 
probable that the course of prices will be somewhat as follows. 
At present Punjab wheat is selling in the London market at 40 
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GhillingB a quarfeer, mA so long as it mm mbs near that figtirc, 
wiii<:h it Ulmly do for some months to come; it ^Vill pay 

ic huy wheat in the Punjab at about'23 shillings a quailjerj or 
3J riipoea per mauntl, and export it to London. In DefjembeT- last 
the wholesale price of wheat at the impo3i;ant market of Lyallpnv 
was exactly this Sgurej rujjoes per maimcl. There is ei^jry 
prospect of a bumper wheat crop in Northern India, but yet the 
^pricb of wheat in the Punjab is not likely, for some months to 
coujo, to fall much below' this export price. On the other hatnh 
we may expect a continuous fail in the prices of the inferior food- 
grjiins, which am not exported in any quantity, and a good year 
for both producers and the iKJoror classes of consumers in the 
j *nnjab. Looking farther ahead, it seems probahlo that for eorno 
years to come the w'orUrB demand for wiioat will increase almost 
fast as the supply : the price of Punjab wheat in London is not 
likely to fall niuch below 35 ^hilUngs a quarter; and therefore) 

. allowing for years of local scarcity, the average retail price of 
wlieat in the Punjat^ marketa is not likely to fall much below 
24 jiliilimgs a tjuarter—that is 3 rupees a mauzuh or 50 per cent 
above the average riipcu price of twenty years ago. The com¬ 
paratively high price of wheat will lead to an increase in its 
ciiltivutioTi at the cost of the inferior grains, and this increase will 
also be encouraged by the completion of the new canals now under 
construction; and the Punjab will become, more than ever, a 
w^heat-growing province. The average area under wheat, which 
already exceeds 8 million acres, is likely soon to be well over 
10 millicin acres -that h, more than a third of the total an;a under 
all crops; and the Rmoiint of wlieat available for export is likely 
to go on steadily increasiijg, to the great ad vantage of the 
producer. 


Live Sromc. 


,/ A careful census of the. live-stock of the 29 British districts 
wm taken last P‘ebriiary, and the following statement, gives the 
vednlts as compared with those returned for the same area ivventy- 
rvvo year's ago. 

^IVCs StiTOK IN TMK {2d BttlTISK DlHtliipa'fl), IN moVflANm. 


In im-7. 


In 1009. Incf^aase per ce?it. 


Horne^l cuttle 


10,711 


14,817 34 

3G8 54 

521 55 

8,075 61 

288 50 

2 , ice 16 


Horaes and ponies 
Mules and doixkeys 
Sheep and goata 



282 

400 

5,789 

192 

1,681 
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There Las heen ti gre.^l; iutraaae in ituinbers niKler ev<'?, v hearl. 
Them has alsfj heet;> a niarketl in^rtovemeiit i'l the average qaalrty. 
Foniieriy it was.cpmmou trj find large herds of wretohed cattle 
roaming tlic prairie wastes, many of v'hielt died of stan-akion wdion 
the rains failed, Now the spread of oultivatiph and iiTigation 
has provided inticii gi’cafer and taorc secure supplies of fodder, 
ii larger proportion of the cattle are stall-fed, and the mortality 
from starvation in Ijad years baa boen greatly reduced. Especially 
marked is the increaoe ih the number of VidoaLlo bnflialo-cows, 
wliose milk is rieh in butter. Prices of stock, too, have gone up 
at feast 80 per cent,, and the present value of the live-stock of 
the Province must bo more than i£3( 1,000,000 steirling, probably 
double what it was a quarter of a'century ago. There is a very 
large inconie from the profits of Hve-stoeli in butter, young 
animals, wool, skina, and hire of carriage. 


Eights ij! tji?; LAxVd, 


, Of the whole population of the Punjab, per cent, live in 
villages and onIy_tli;..l?fi,’'.t'‘S.nt. in,,.towns ; eo that the intt.reste of 
thci rural jTOpulation arc of much more importance than those of 
tlie urban population. It ra,ay be pointed out i;hat, unlike Weatern 
couatries, there is no marked tendency for the population to drift 
from the villagcH into the, towns, for the pfeiK)rtion of raral to‘ 
total population at, the last three oensuses has been 87'1, 88 4, 
and again 88' ,t; the fact bvdng that agricnlturo has bton so pros- 
fiiiii'oufl that there is little temptation for the rural population to 
forsake it for a towri life. The townspeople ha^fe proajrepecl 
greatly, but I will deal chiefiy with the changea which have 
affepted the more important iigricultiiral tlaaseS. 

'When the- Eritish Government first usaumod control of the 
T'unjab sixty years ago, they found that their predecessors, the 
Sikh rulers, had imposed a crushing taxation on the land, which 
absorbed almost dll the profits of cultivation. Practically the 
State wa.s the universal landliFd, exacting a full rent from the 
cultivator, find exorcising almost ail the riglita of an . absolute 
proprietor, Tire first thing the British revemTO ofTic^ra did was 
te reduGo the land revenue demand, so as to leave some margin 
of profit to the cultivator; the next was to define private rights 
in the land, so as to secure every man in the tjossession of such 
rights as he had. Over a great part of the Province the people 
were found living in villages and ciiltivating the surrouading land, 
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and the tii'Ht btcp in the (tefinitiovi, of risthhi wan to vlufino tlifl 
boundaj'ics between tbs: iiiinU; attached to. tbo, dillerent villages, 
uia,p the towtiKiiip aren, aani declttm that that area wa^s I'OKrvOcl 
for the village coirn^nnoity. Inside the villa,ge community il was 
generally fouriti that;there was a body of men, usually related to 
each other, and often tnieiag their descent from the traditional 
foimdei' of the village, who \vej‘6 acknowledged to poasesa enperior 
rights to the land. Tliese wore declared by fTOvernment to be 
the proprietors, subject always to the payment of laud revenue, 
of all the land within the township boundaries, .whether cultivated 
or waste. Under them were the tenants, usually few in number 
and of an infericn- class, who cultivated some of the land under 
the proprietopi, and paid them rent for if. The other members 
of the village community were the shopkeetxirs, artisans,^ and 
menial labourers, who in those days aoldoni possessed any rights 
in land, except the customary right of grazing their cattle in the 
village waste or collecting firewood and other jungle produce from 
it, Every field was measured and mapped, and a record was 
made of the possession and rights of each individual proprietor or 
tenant. Any largo block of waste land, over which no individual 
or village community could establish n claim, was declared to be 
iit felie absolute cliapoBal of the State, and left to be uUliaeci lor 
the time as a grazing ground by the pastoral tribes who roamed 
over it with their cattle, camels, sheep, and goats. It is these 
large areas of State-owned waste lands which have recently been 
made eulturable by the construction of great canals, and have 
been so successfully colonised. I have recently given some account 
of the colonisation operations, .and need only repeat that during 
the Itibt twenty years about million acres of this waste Lud 
have been rendered irrigft'ble and Brought under the, plougli, and 
about a million people, or a twentieth of the whole |)opulation of 
the province, have migrated from their old homes in the more 
congested districts, and settled down in the new country in great 

comfort and prosperity. ., . 

The map and record of rights of each of the 33,000 townshpis 

• in the Province are carefully revised eveiy twenty or thirty years, 
and are kept up to date from year to year by an army of 8,000 
village accountanis. There are altogether 40 million separate 
fields and 9 million separate holdings, and anyone who wishes can 
for a few pence obtain a map and particulars of any one of these 
fields and holdings. For accuracy , cheapness, and up-tp-dateness 
of the record of rights in the land there are few^ countries in the 
world which can compare witii the Punjab, This system of land 
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confers on the smallest pejisant the benefits of security of 
title, freedom from disputes, jinci cheapness of transfer, which atht 
greatly to the value of hia land and to his peace of mind. 

Ill Appendix VJI, 1 have quoted the figures showing how the 
land was oocupierl in 1889 and in 191)7. It will be seen that in 
the latter year, of the il? miUion acres of laud under tillage, 33 
million acres, or nearly half, were cultivated by the owners of 
the land themselves, 2^ million acres were cultivated by tenants 
with a right of occupancy—that is. tenants protected by law from 
arbitrary eviction or euhanoement of rent, and hlj- million acres 
by tenants-at-will. ITtis latter class of tonant, although the law 
Inquires that he shall he given due notice of eviction and he paid 
compensation for peimancnt improvements made by him on his 
holding, is loft to fix his rent by agreement with his landlord, 
and these rents, which used to be detennined largely by custom, 
are now determined mainly by the law of supply and demand. On 
ihe one side the great rise of prices and activity of:-trade in recent 
years has been in favour of the landlord, and on the other the 
rapid increase of cultivation and irrigation has led to a greater 
demand for tenants, while tfid recent loss of population has 
lessened the supply, and at present tenants are at a premium and 
are not likely to agree to anything above a fair competition rent. 
It be noticed that of the whole areo held by tenants-at-Wlli 
8 million acres, or 69 per cent., pay rent in kind; that is, the 
landlord 1:akes as rent a fixed fraction of the Actual crop of each 
harvest. In 1889. the proportion of such land paying rent in kind 
was only 62 per cent., so that this mode of taking rent, which has 
the mei'it of making the landlord and tenant .share in the JUAS* 
perity or adversity of the year, is growing in favour. This form 
of rent is more influenced by custom than are cash rents, but is 
by no means imaffected by competition. The nominal fraction 
of the produce which is the landlord's due may remain the same, 
but the net share he actually receives as rent may be less or more, 
according to the leniency or strictness with wliich he divides tho 
crop, or to the advances he makes to his tenant for seed or 
manure, or to the extra fractions he exacts in the name of cesses 
for this or that purpose, or to the share ho makes the tenant pay 
of the land revenue or water-rates. All these matteiA are carefully 
inquired into when an assessment of the laud revenue is paid, and 
iii i.s found that the actusl share of the crop taken by the landlord 
varies according to the fertility of the soil and the supply of 
tenants, much in the same way as cash rents do. On about one- 
third of, the total area paying rent in kiud throughout the Province 

n 2 
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*,he tenant pays the landlord as rent half the gross proclnee. On 
inferior Land or in Bpainiely ixipiilated eountry comtaon rates paid 
(i.H rent arc two-fifths, onedldrd, or one-fourth of the groaa pro- 
diice; and 1 have know'ii rohts ae low as one-hfth. Chi thrj whole., 
notwithataiiding tlio dcioih (,)f tenants, the 9ha*re of the gross 
produce taken by the landlord as rent shows a tendoney to rise. 

■The area held by fcenants-at-will paying ciieh rents not lised 
in tenna of the land revenue has increased irom 2^ tiiilUon. acf cs 
ill 1889 tf» 2.J million acres in 1907, wdien it w^as 24 per cent, of 
the whDle area held by tenenta-at-will. ^'hose oaah rente have 
risen very rapidly in recent years, owing partly to the rise of 
prices and the extensipo of iirigation, but mandy, I think, owing 
to the growth of the spirit of compc'tition and the stronger ixisition 
of the land-owners, due to the excellence of the record of rights 
and their better knowledge of the law. Teuanej’ legislation in 
the Punjab has not been nearly so much iti favour of the tenant 
aa ill some other provmctis of India, because there we have to 
legiafbto not bo much for a largo body of IielpteBS tonanta under 
rich a,nd sometimes uEBcrupidous landlords, as for the peasant or 
yeoman, who lets his surplua laud to Uia neighbour and may at 
any time want it back to cultivate himself. Gn the whole, the 
rolfttions between landlordu and tenants are aatisfactory. there 
is comparatively little litigation between tlicm,, and tlie tenants 
as a body are contented and prosperous, notwithstanding the rise 
of rente. The average inciderico of cash rents, which was l‘B 
rupeea per acje in 1880, rose to 2^4 rupees per acre in 1890, and 
4‘4 rupees (that is, nearly 6 shinings) per acre in 1900, and must 
bo higher now^ Considerable areas of good irrigated iand pay a 
cash rent of as much as 10 shillings an acre, and good unirrigated 
land as much as 4 ahillings an acre; but the ratea, of course, vary 
with the fertility of the sail, and there are largo areaa of poor 
land paying as rent 1 shilling an acre or loss, 

On coinpai'ing the statistioa for 11^9 with thofi,; for 1907 it 
will bo aeon that the; number of holdings has increaBed from 
6 million to over 9 million, and that w’hila tije number of hoidingB 
cuUiyaled by the owners themselvea has iiicreased from 2,720,0(K) 
to 3,499,000, owing no doubt to increase of population and sub¬ 
division of holdings, the area cultivated by the ownera themselves 
lias decreused I'rom 14| ,to less than 13 minion acres, and the 
average iifea cultivated in an owner’s holding has decreaaed from 
f)-4 acres to 3’7. The number of holdings of tenants-at-will has 
increased from 21 to 4} million, and the area cidtivated by them 
from 7i to million acres, so that the average area of a ienant’a 
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ItoMmg haw defToased irom 31 to 2'7 acros. Now, those iigiiroB 
require mmo expljioation, md mimt not bo taken m they stand; 
mom eapeciully , it must not be imderstood that the area cultivated 
per iDdividual owner or per imlividiml tenant is so small as this. 
islmy owneis cultivate land belonging to themstvlves alonoi other 
land belonging to theinselyes and others jointly, and other land 
belonging to the whole village ooramarnty, and in such a case 
their holdings would come into the rockoning more than ohm. 
Again, many tonaritB cultivate land belonging to dilferent ownert^, 
and would be counted more than once in the total namber of 
holdings. So that the a,dual niinibeT o£ owners and of tenants 
ijs ranch lass than the number of hoidings, and the true average 
size of a holding par owner or per tenant is much larger than 
the figures given above wovild indicate. The of holdings 
varies very greatly acconliBg to the fertility'of the soil and the 
means of arigution* (Eov mBtanca, in the Bohtak Tuhsil, not 
far from BehH, now under reassessment, it is fovmd that the 
average area of holdings cultivated by owners is Jess ilrnn 4 
acres io the fertile CMial-irrigated tract, and more than 10 acres 
in the sandy unirrigated tract not many miles away.) For the 
whole Punjab I would gaesa roughly that the arithmetical 
averages would be for the cultivated area, leaving out of account 
the veiy large area of iiiwultiyated land, something like the 
following: Average area owned per owner, 15 acres; average area 
cultivated by owners^:per owner, 7 acres ; average area cultivated 
by tenants, por tenant, 5 acres. There are a certain number of 
large estates, cultivated almost entirely by tenants, and the figures 
for these swell the iirverages. On the other hand, there are a large 
nnmbeT of veiry small ownership holdingB, of less than tw'o acre:^. 
The typical peasant proprietor of the Punjab however may be 
’taken to be the man ownitJg from two to ten cultivated acres, 
which he w^orks himself with his family and and with the 

‘‘ occasional help of his fellow-vil lagers. 

According to the census returns of 1901, of the total popular 
tiou of 20 millions, the number of owners of land (iacluding the 
canal colonists, who have a permanent right to their holdings, 
and no landlord over thorn but the State) and of their faiDilics 
is 6,188,000, or almost exactly one4hird of the whole population; 
and the number of tenants and their families is 3,771,000, or 
more than a aixtli of the whole population. Between them these 
tw^o classea m^iko up oiore than half the total population. The 
reiit-Tcceiving landlords wdm do not cultivate land theioBelves, 
togetber with then' familieEi, are only 300,000 in numbe^ .amd 
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intllioii beloiig to families wlic both own and cultivate land. 

It thua be seen how preixjnderant in the Pdnjab ai-e the 
interesta of the owners and tenants of agricultural land, and 
osjxjciaUy of the peasant pnnidolora^ who cultivate, the land owned 
by themselves. In rny recent paper read to the Royal Society of 
Arts I estimated the number of persons owning agrifMrit\iral laTui 
at about 2 millions, but I think we must follow the census figures, 
and allow at least four persons to a family; so that the number 
of heads of families, wlio are the actual owners of the larul, is 
more likely to be about U million. It would not be difficult to 
collect fairly accurate figures allowing what is the actual luimber 
of persona who own rights in the land, and T trust a suggestion I 
recently made that thf^se statistics ahoiild be collected wiU eoim 
bo oarried out. On the samo basis of four persona to a family, 
the census figures would make the number of tenants having a 
right of occupancy about 2.50,000, and aa 2,368,000 acres are held 
with a right of occupancy, the average holding of auch a tenant 
appears to be about nine, acres. This seems large compared with 
my estimate of seven acres as the average area cultivated by a 
peasant proprietor; hut the large holdings of poor land held with 
a light of occupancy in the south of the rrovim^c undnly swell 
tho average of this class of holdings. Siuiilaiiy it would apjiear 
that the actual number of heads of familiei?rwho do not own land 
or hold land with a. right of occupancy, but are merely tenante-at. 
will, is ahonti 700,000. Wo cannot apply this figure to the total 
area of 11^ million acres hold by cultivators as te-nants at tho will 
of the land-owner, lieoauso a very targe number of persons who 
own land of their own or possess holdings with a right of occu¬ 
pancy also cultivate land belonging to other persons, aiid_ so far 
as that land is concerned appear in these statistics of cultiv.atmg 
occupancy as tenants-at-wilh beside those tenants who own no 
land of their own and arc nothing but tenantB-at-will. 

A comparison of the statistics for cultiva,t.ing occupancy for 
1907 with those for 1889 brings out certain tendencies which have 
been marked in tho I’unjab for a long series of years. The average 
area cultivated by an owner himself has shown a, tendency to 
decrease, and so has the averiige area cultivated by a tena,nfc. 
while the total area cultivated by tenants-at-wiU has increased very 
rapidly. To some extent this change was duo to ttic iwocess by 
which comparatively wealthy village ehopkeeixms, traders, pro-; 
fesPioniil men, and large land-owners were buying up the land | 
of the smaller or less thrifty peasants and letting it at full rents ; 
to tcnant 3 -at-wiU~a process which has been stopped by tho ■ 
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'^ab.sing of the AiieiiatioB of Lanti Act in 1901, m far as regards 
the acquisitioii of laod by the classes who had no hereditai’y 
coJmection wifih agncoltnre. But this was not the only, or the 
inahi reason of the tendency* One reason was the spread 
of irrigation, as, acre for acre* irrigated culiivation is both 
more productive and more iaborious than uninigatecl ciii- 
ti vation; and the land-ow ner to whose iand irrigatiaii was 
fxtendecl, whether from a canal or from a well, found 
that his time would be fully occupied by the cultivation 
of a smaHcr portion of his holding than before, and that a 
smaller area would give him a larger produce than before, m 
that he formd it profitable to contract his own cultivation and 
to let his surplus land to some other cultivator as his tonant-at- 
will On the other band, the great rise in the prices of agricultural 
produce, and the consequent increase in the profits of cultivation, 
made those peasant proprietors who had not enough land of their 
own to employ all iheir energies, those tenants whose holdings 
were small, and those artisans and labourers wlio w^ere ambitious, 
as many of riiem are, t-o have fields to cultivate, very willing f-o 
take the surplus lands of the land-owners as tenants paying a full 
rtmt. Thus the large area brought under cultivation in recant 
years has chiefly been occupied! by pirsoiia who hold it as tenants- 
at“Wi!l, and the peasant proprietorB, while retaining enough land 
under their own cultivation to employ fully their own energies 
ar)d resources, aka enjoy a greatly increased rent from their 
surplus land* Tho result is that the profits of agriculture have 
been spread more equal!y over a much larger number of culti¬ 
vators, and the average prosperity of the whole body of agifcul- 
turists, proprietors, tenants, aiid labourers baa been greatly 
increased* At the same time the energies and grooving capital of 
iDdividnak have been more fully employed, cultivation has become 
more intensive, and the average amount of produce» per acre or., 
per individual ciiltivator, has steadily increased. 

Another change of great importance to the efiiciency of agri- 
cuituro has been taking place with increasing rapidity in recent 
years* I mean the partition of holdings. By almost universal 
custuiii -among tho agricultural castes of the Funjab, land is 
mheritecl by all the sons equally, so that, if a poaBant dies leaving, 
say, four sons, they succeed jointly to his holdmg in four equal 
fiharea* What usually happens is that they continue for some 
time to rultivata the land jointly and share its produce, as they 
did in their fatberk life-time* Then disputes or jealousieB may 
arise, and the joint owuership is found irksome, and recourse is 
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h!i(5 to partition, tho roanlt oi! which ia that oacli sharehphbr, 
instead of having a share in a joint holding, has now certain fields 
in his exclusive poeseasion and ownership, and can do with them 
what he likes, withont interference by thtt other sliaroholdera. 
'■.I'hc jiartition proceedings are cheap and easy, and are carried out 
ati far as possible in the village itself R'ad in the presence of ait 
jiarties interested, In the early years of onr rule micb partitions 
were eomparativoly micommon; holdings were held joint for 
generations, ‘And large fiiteas of land were held in joint ownership 
by nnmeroua shareholdei-s in very complicated shares. In such 
cases the strong or shrewd shareholder often iiiauaged to possess 
himself of a, larger slums of the joint holding or of its produce than 
ho was entitled to, and the weaker shareholders, after acquiescing 
for a time, felt compelled to apply for partition as the only means 
by which they could obtain poasttssion of their fail' share. The 
growing value of laud and its produce also made them more 
anxious to obtain separate jwssession of their portion, that tliey 
might secure its profits to themselves; ami the growth of ,thc 
^ spirit of individual liberty, which has bean greatly fostered by our 
laws and policy, encouraged many to shake of the trammels of 
custom and get rid of the burden imposed upon them by regard 
for the rights and wishes of the other shareholders. This was 
especially the case with the more enterprising and intelligent 
among them, So long as the holding remained joint, such a man 
had to, carry on his cultivation in accordance with time-honoured 
cuBtoin, and could not easily introduce elianges not approved by 
his fellows, or make improvements on the fiebls lie cultivated 
without running the risk that at some future partition those, fields 
might be allotted to some other shareholder. When he has 
obtained by partition separate ownership of certain fields, he can 
safely in.iprove them, manure them, and sow them at the time 
lie pleaiies, or with the crop he pleases, scenre in tlie knowledge 
that be will retain for bimseif the whole profits of his industry, 
intelligence, and expenditure of capital. Partition of holdings has 
thus given a great impulse to agricultural. impTOvement: and it is 
aatisfactory to find how general has b«xm the demand for jiartition. 
On the average of the four years ending 1907-8, the number of 
such cases annually decided was 8,0(W, involving the partition of 
600,000 acres of land, wo rth T’2,000,000 sterling. 

Like the eucloRuro proceedings which formed such an im¬ 
portant feature in the agricultural histozy of the eighteenth 
century in England, these partitions, while highly advantageous 
to the owners of the land, have not been carried out without 
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somp Imrrlsliip to the other raecilMia of the viliaj»o comratmitiee. 
Vi'hea a largo itroa of waste land waa owned in common hy the 
whole jjropi'io^iry body, it was usual for tlie shopkee[XM' 9 , artieana, 
and menial labourers resident in the vtlbige te gnwe their cattk 
on it and to ctillect firewood from it, either free of charge or ort 
payment of a nominal sum to the proprietarj’ body. When the 
village common is jaartitioned and oaoh owttor ia put in separate 
posse8.sion of his own portion of it, ho generally bring.a it under 
cultivation, or puls a hedge or ditch round it, and .retains alt 
tiio produce to himself. The g-raziug-greimd of the other resideuts 
of the village is thus eurtadad, and tlieir intereats so f.'tr strffer. 
It is usual for the official in charge of the proceedings to insist on 
the retention of a portion of the common as a general grrszing- 
ground, so as to minimise this hardship to the non-proprietors; 
but it is generally recognised that the interests of agriculture come 
iiret, and tiiat the acknowledged owners of the land have a prior 
claim to possession of it; and it mnat be remembered that ia 
most cases of the sort the land is not partitioned among a few 
large land-owners, but among a considerable body of peasant 
proprietors, and that the inmease of cultivation, which generally 
follows the p^artition of the common waste, adds to the total 
produco of the township, gives more employment to all classes, 
and increases the prosperity of'the whole village community. 

Another changci whicli is taking place also reminds one of the, 
English enciosnroB, and may he expected to have a similar effect 
in encomaging the improvement of agricnlture. Tn the typical 
Punjab township only the more valuable fields near the village 
are surrounded by walls or hedges to protect the crops and keep 
oat the cattle. The whole of the rest of the area, sometimes 
tbansands of a,ores in extent, consists of open, uneiiclosod fields, 
over wliioii, after the exops have been cut, the cattle roam at 
pleasure. The land is not uniform in character, and from time 
immeraoriat, whenever a partition took place, each shareholder 
endeavoured to obtain a bit of land of each different quality,, gi. 
as to be renderod more seeure against the vioisaitodes of season, 
which affects the different blocks of land differently according to 
their soil oi- position. Tho consequence is that the typical 
jjesaant'ei holding corigistg not of a continuoua plot of land all in 
one place, but of a field here and a field there, scattered over 
the whole area of the tovvnsliip, often a mite Or more apart. This ■ 
leads to a grf.'.at W'skIi? of time in going from one field to another, 
and makes it difficult for the peasant to protect his crops, or 
cultivate them at different times or in different ways from those 
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iidfiptt'd by his ftfjighboms; and when aii imteiprising peasanfi 
jii’optielpt-'wishes to make a toell, or embank his fieJds^ pr 
a new cropj or alter his method, ot cnitivat,ton j he. hnds this 
seattoreLi oiHm-field system a great obstacle iti bis way. A move¬ 
ment ta therefore growing op. for consolidation of holdings by 
exchange oMsolated feids, so, that the individual pea.sant may 
have as much as jibsBibie o.f his holding io one continnoii$ block, 
which he can enclose within a ring-fonco and treat as he pleases. 
So far this process has been entirely voluntary, but I am inciined 
to think that the time will soon come when it will be recognised 
as so necessary to the progress of agricultural improvement as to 
justify flind reguire the State to aid in it by compelling an exchange 
of fields bnfair term^, wtoeii the nuijority of the land-owners vira 
village dosire it on reasonOihld grounds. Kecoutly, in hundreHS 
of townships into which canal irrigation has been introduced, tJio 
peasant proprietors have nuaiiimously agreed to give up their old, 
crooked field boundaries and accept new straight boundaries for 
their .holdings, so as to facilitate the application of the water 
to the laud; and the advantages of such a change .are so great 
that the moveraent is likely to grow, and the more intelligent of 
the peasants are llkeiy to demand a similar excha nge of fields and 
atraighteming of boundarica. 


The Land Hiwkiiue and Canaij Chakges. 

All land in India has! ' from time immemorial been liable'to 
pay a share of itfi prodiicti to the ruler for the time being. This 
State’s share we now call “land revenue.” The share taken has 
varied greatly from onp period to another ; but when the Tun]ah 
came under British rule, it must on the average have absorbed 
at least one-third of the gross produce of the agricultural land of 
the Province. It was usually taken in the form of an actual share 
of the proiliieo, or of thd money vahio of the share at current 
priais, and so varied according to f:l.f. outturn of the harvests. 
The first British officers reduced the demand, and fixed it 'in 
rupees for a term of years. It was rovisod from time to time, 
and still furthej reduced, and the term of years lengthened, until 
the usual form of land revohue a-sseasment came to be a sum, 
fixed in rupees, for each toAvnship, much below the average 
reaJiBaiions of the Sikhs, and not iiable to enhancement for a 
tei'm of twenty years, however riiucb the cultivation anti pioducfi 
of the township might increase in the interval. At the end of the 
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tcTt/r the tireuHiiitance.t^ ot ea< b townal^lp arv ai.rfi- 
laTeatifjated, thy du .’ from it for the n^ixt 

twenty voai'^ with Tf^ard tb the civcuitiK5jaJHJ<.'ii 

of town^^bip nj^nd coiTeht prices. At Srat tbe geiK^^Tal stiliidard 
of was, ravighly, oac-sixth of tho gio^ ptodof-o, or 

about aliare rnbeirby SiWi (iovontmont rbut for the 

ittriit forty years tbo basis of a^fisessojotit Jia^ betiiit not fbb gross 
pitHhico; but tho net prof3ti« of coltlvation, as shown by the rcot 
piid fpr tho iftnti by toiianta, whether in cash or Idnrl . or when? 
tlio land ie cultivatofl by the !>wner himself, by it.a valno; 

and the r^p^rmwtn limit of tlio assostjmetit bar; boon, and is now, 
half tbie renting vah:tc> As a rtijitler of faob, the aetual apacK^itiiciit 
has net in rt^mt years kept pace with the rise of prices, and tlie 
pruseoti sveri4?y land revenno aspessineiit of about 1 rupee, or 
aboiit 16 per cultivated acre ia much the aaine 't> it has berm 

for the la!^t thirty years, although pripeA haw gone up so much, 
and aEthougli the avetng© produce of the land per acre h gieater. 
owing to the extension of irrigoti?Mj. In 1889 the avemge aese&s- 
inont was just under I rupee per cultivated aerc, and as for thw 
ten yciwa ending ISOb the averago prkse of thx mannd of 624 jb. 
of wheat was 2 09 rupees, it biok do lb, of wheat to pay the laud 
rnvcnito o£nU averogo nero; on I lie average of the last uio^j years 
the price of a mannd of wheat was 2‘89 *0 that it took onfy 

2D 1)>. weight to ptiy filvft proaent average land revenne per aero ; und 
the true iuddon(3t> of the la^ul revenue, measured in wheat, hn^ 
failnn at Ecast hi that proportion, 40 to 29, in thela-Nt twenty yesrs. 
As the average Itrodueo of wheat per sown acre la 13 bushels, nr 
'f'80 lb,, it now only takes 4 iw-'r cent* of the gfoas produco of an 
Average ^jrc of wheat to p^^-y the land revenue dny on the land . 
lr''or nU crojjs taken together I have ostiinated that, 4,he pi'Oficnt 
■ avarnge value of tho aunim! grosi^ prodneopf the cnltivat-od land 
i of the Province is about £33, 900,000 fitvjrling. 'I'o this has to be 
added the pr<klnee from the hve stook/firewwa. tinibi-r, and other 
pfodncits of the iiaeulljvat.??.fl areas bolougiug to villages, which 
mud Ijt? j^^orth scAorol milTiona per annum. Bo that tho prosf'nt 
lau'i }:^veniic aiiia'^ssnicnt of the Punjab is well below orte-sixtoonth 
ol tJai annu&l value of tho present gross produce of thn land in 
pQsaesBiou of piTvate individuals, instead of the one*'third takers by 
the Sikh Govomractit sixty years ago. Bo cautious nrtj tiio 
estiuintoa of Bottlunicnt ofticers, and so roluotant is tbe QovcrTi- 
njiu\t to oiiikc large and fludJon enhaotoment& of th^ aBSUssment 
levied on townships, that the present hind reTOnuo of the Provinee, 
inal^eod of Approaching the theoretical masimnm of one-half the 
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^ profits or r^Trfcijiig valuo oi tbo IttTifif itiust fie only iibout wiS' 
fourth of that renting value. BeKidefi the land rovenne* the owuer 
d 1 land has alph to pay l->nal rates, wbioh ^vithin the six yoai« 
have bfeeh roilueed from about 23 p?t: oeut. per cent- of t he 

land TtnCJuie deJi cind : of tbiH 5 per oent- goe-i to the village 
headmivn and S} per cant, to the Tiistrict Board—the Ootinty 
Oonncil of Iho district. Gn average land pvaying Ifi pence per 
floro* the local rates amount to about 3 pence i>eT mm, making 
the whole corapnlsiry levy t f land revenue and ratafl 18 fxunje per 
acre- Sobjeet te tida charge^ the peasant proprietOt’ is, «o far as 
the State m confjerned, practically absolute owner of hih holding. 

'Xhere is another impi.^rtant charge which haa to be paid out 
ef the pTodure el crops. The gre&t canals, wbieh hava been 
onnstructed at the esp#uise of the State—that la, of f.be general 
bfjdy of Indian taxpayers—eoat pver -^ll),CHX),000 sterling, and 
interest has to bo paid on this borrowed JUonfiy; Govorntiicnt hm 
iilao to spend large on clearance and maintenance, and h> 

keep up an enornious staff to ivateh over the working of the canals., 
the fair distribution of the w'aii’r to cneb ol miltiona of fields, 
and the as^iessrpent of the cbargfs due for the Wahir. These 
cha rgesf are assessed on the area acta ally krtgated, at rateii j;cr 
acre, fixed for each kinil o£ crop and fiaaod on the estimated vaitto 
of the water to the tiultivater ■ but they are cnrefidly kept well 
below its true value, us is shown by the koon cximpetiyoti ther© is 
for canu! water, espocially in dry seJksons- The total amount 
TOaliffod as the canal water m 1907-^ w^as JC'I,3iVl,0(f0, or 

about 4 sMlliugs per acre irrigated/ This charge stands on quite 
a. difterent footing from the kind roventio, whioh, one© it has been 
fixed a term of year?, is » compulsory charge, while t^ach 
cultivator is free to take the canal water or not as he pleases, 
and only payj water-rates on the area, ho chooses to irrigate, Still, 
the oiTiGUflt hufs to ho paid out of the prtidiice of the crops, and if 
w 0 add it to the land rovenna and local catOH, we find that the 
Stete realises altogether from the cropa about k3,600,0(KI pt^r 
annum, or just about fO per (xuit. of the avoiage tmnual vulue 
of the gross agrimltLiial and pastoral produce; 


'' Value of Ijawd. 

As the i?hfirc of the nut profits of mdtivation left to the land- 
owner, after doda<dioti of caiia! charges, land reventie, and local 
ratea, \m mphlly increftifed, owiag to the rise of prices and the 
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looiftiiny iq tho pil ^h of the lund reveniTi> dom&tid, the 
[ling price of faiii iii the hind hjift riatiaKilty risen with 

<?qual rspidity. Everyone^pt^ftHant; iitrgo larndlordt siiopterppr, 
liiwyer* and evt^n orUyan or labourer- -wlio hns tiiana^fed 
to accuttiulate my capital, Ijb« bi?OM keen to buy land ; and as Uio 
proai[x^^i^^y of roeent yeara has h-d to a gr^-iat awturnulaiion or 
aavinga by all clfriiat^ax tho etfcetive denmiKJ for laud lias been 
great, and any land'Owner williag to eel I hnfs boen able !<> secure 
a high and rising price for hifi rights of Qwneiijfbip. Among o 
million and a half of liinil-ownera, there are nlwa>'B a eoti^idorablo 
nnmber who an^ dri ven by misfortune or impiovideneo b> sell pail: 
of tbfur boldingrf, or t^impted by high prieoa to dis^xise of ibeir 
surptofi land Ins^tead of letting it, and althongh the AUenalion ef 
Land Act has achieirea ha ohjcM;t of stopping the piirchaati of tlu; 
jx^asanta' land by nierabcra of tho non-agricuUnral nlaissca, it leavefl 
the boredagrii Tiltimatu fuse to buy and sol! land lunong 
thomselveFi. On the avorngo of the two years aniling lV)07-8 the 
niiitibBTof saltis was 43,00D per anntun, the cnltivafrod area sold 
ld8,GUi> acres, with an aasestmient ol 33Q,O^X> rupena, or48,0fi0, 
and the price li3i,50f),GiXi rupees, or ji88h,0(Xl; bo that the 
Rvorngo price per cultivatod aere was 98 rupees, oj- i;0 lOr., and 
equalled 104 titnea the land reuittnuti assesMd upon the fund. The 
hulk of the tmtisaetioTrs are between poaeanta, and for suiall areas, 
ttij is shown by tbo fact that rho average mm a<jld in each transac¬ 
tion wji.a only three coltlvauid Orcres. Now that wales to the; 
shopkeeper urn forbidtlen, the returned la not to any soriovie 
extent a lictltious one, but in moHt caa^a ropresonte the actual cash 
that has passed betwoon tbo parties ; and aoeirig that the total area 
{TaasfoTTcd is so large, if. inay be taken aa mpri^Benting approtl- 
iTjatoly the price wldch the? average peasant could obtain f<r 
average land, i£ hccfioHe to sell it.* if wo apply Lbe average prit : 
of M Itl^. to the as niilUoii cultivated a^cosin thg Provmec, we 
get JlS2,OiJO,000 as the selling value of all the cultivated land. 
X think tborelore that, making all fillowances, it U safe v.i aay 
that the million and a half of men who own the eultivated iind 
o{ the Province possess, in that land alone, a property whieh is at 
present wortli in the market more than i'l50/XX),0(>0 Hterling,or 
about ,tx‘r owner on the average Twenty yeai^ ago the 
average fiale price per cuUivakd acre wmi only 38 rutvics, or 
forty-one times the land revcnu<r aaf^essment on the land sold : 
the rupee was worth then, as now, about XC ptuico, and the 

^ I noUect tliAfc tlio ptfieoitt vaIbu pI wfinplwl firm h'ld Id HoinliikEt ul 

C«i]Adii u Ht 4^tiut £3 ixr nicrf, o; doI miuli tht I'm;jab 
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iTft'ii WHS otiiy 93 miHinii atrmu mr tbut a 
cairuiatioii j4jves the f.otai \ultio nf the kiiil at thiit time Ichh 
ttiJtn JG(j(),0()0,CKJiJ It ajtjKjarii. thcreforiij^ that in 

yeatTi the marttet vaine yf the ianci iiae a-boat trublecl, 
th.nt it ih tu it^ owners eomething like 00 . 01)11 .CmO stedijfg 

ninro tban it wia a generatiQii ago. Thc^te figiiree, ditjcouiU Lbeiii 
we show bow enoriiTouifs haB booii the recent increase in 
llie prosperity of the iaigo and ijuportant land-owning class. 

A turtber proof of this pro^iperity la tlierapiility with w hich the 
owTjers of Innd are redeeming their land from mortgage. In 
1903-4 the culuvated area under mortgage was 8*860^(XlO heresy 
ki 1007^-8 it hiwJ beon reduced to B>o84j,000 acres; and the mort¬ 
gages arc being tiikcn up^ not so much as foinajrly by the shop- 
lict pijig and pii>fcaaional claRaes* but by the hereditary land¬ 
owning cl^ssea themselves. In thopo fom' ym*!? men^botsi of the 
agricnitnml trihea redeemed from mortgage 1,019,and 
nlthongh they mortgaged 841,000 nerps, 783*000 acres of this area 
w^cre mortgaged to members of the iigricaltural tribes themaelves ; 
HO that the area of peafiants’' laud held on mortgage by non- 
agricnlt(.idata is; rapidly decreasing. Thni!i the general effect, of the 
Alienation of Land Act and of all thorn numerous aules and mort¬ 
gages ia that m> longer in the land of the ixjoaants paasing into 
the bands of traders and town-dwelloi's* bub the mpix? thrifty 
among the peaaanta Ihcmselves are extending their holdings at 
the coat of the less thrifty, e,nd in this respect the efbeieiicy 
. of agriculture is being etemlily improved* without any lowerings 
of the Htatim of tho agricultural eiasaes as a wbolo. 


TNTEBKBT AND CEEDtT, 

It is tkimewhal surprisiug that* with all tho dcciimnlation of 
capital that baa taken place in the last twenty years, and indeed 
in the last fifty or sixty yearn, the rate of irtteroat charged on 
Ordinary loans remains very Idgh. Pot* instance, the State itself 
and the pHvate railway oompamefl, have spent in the Province 
isomuthiiig like £30,000,000 on railways and £10*000,000 on 
canals* almost all borrowed from outeido, and thore also has been 
a very largo amount of saving. Much of the acouraiilated capital, 
liowever, iias been sunk in improvofuent of the land both in 
the shape of large public works and of iiumerous small private 
works such as wells and embankmenta, and is accounted fox'* by 
the rise io t he market value of the land. Alncli has been seenred 
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T^5i4 labnofErig cUftiteH in tlw rm o£ wages, atiJ muclj iiaJi biit-n 
itiUauii by all ui mipvoviiig their Btaridara M Ihing. 'Ihey 

have mciie and bol^fct^f fpod,^ ebfebes, iiouRt^a, ivgrh’uUijrai 

ments, cattle, hou^^ehoU MiJ< b 

the pnaplt' in thii fnnaa of boflirds or ortiamentK of gold or silveiv 
an inquire in 1^ the prevalent oC htoest, T have coino 
to the t■onel^l^^if>^l that , on the average, the ordinary amali pnaKant 
W to pay ftomethiog Uhe 20 per cent, im anmiin tor loans. Tnq 
ncttpl raMia charged vary voty mitoh^^say, IrQin 1.'^ per to 

iiO or more—bui t^rhaps the omimoneat ratea are IB and 2T per 
c'f^nt* per mnum. Among the roasous for theao High rates are that- 
Ihij peas-'int a horrowinga are mainly m hard times, when 
hi^ need is argent, and be is pro|JGied to agree to almost any terms 
in ordc^r to got money; that l;o isgeimrally ignorant and illitetatoi 
and often thrifttea^, that he b .afc the mercy of His more 
creditor, the village shopkeeper; that Ms cMel seomty, bcardes 
hto land, with which he m now moro unwilling than ever to part, 
k his crops, which are atiil, even on irrigate^l lands, subject to 
great \idasifcudes of aes 5 t> 2 i; and that the procedure of the Civil 
Courts, theugb reoenUy giriatly improved, is still tot! oomplicutotl 
tor the petty, disputes of peasants and shopkeepers, and although 
it is uot difficult for a creditor, at tho of aoiue money and 
‘tiV!ublo, to got a decree, it is by no means easy f- a-him to execute 
it. BO that thn exix^uiw of Litigation and the lenderk toar of losing 
part of hi a 0 ?! pita 1 Jaujp up the goDoral lUto of interest-. 

The aovmnment have taken mcasnro.'t to impiovo this state 
of raattors. Onc^tthlh of the land revenue and the whole oMho 
large sum levied as tho price of the cunal vvator are now asMossed 
on the crops aetuallj Haivestkl, and rcahsed only whon the cul 
tivator has produce in his hands from which to pay them* Tim 
old pfdicy of suspandiiig tho fixed laud revenue dfimand in years 
of bad harvest has been modo much more UHeral, and in the dry 
your 1D07-S ,£330,O^)0, or nearly one-fifth of the whole 
bmd revonue demand, was suBpouded, to be roallaed only when a 
gfxad harvest made it eJM^y tor the peasant to pay it. Btato nio^ey 
is freely advanced to land-owners at 6i per cent, tor land iuo 
provemonis, and in had Hea!*ons free of interest tor the purebaao 
of seed and todder, and tlm loan ia rccovorod by easy instalments 
in years of g<^d liarvoat. Tho tuuourifc at present out on loan m 
tbi,^ way is about £200,(100, and I think myself it might well bn 
increased to Xa,OOCi,OOD. Much is to be hoped for from the 
LOfcatly fitarted cooperative mnvemcui, which Has been tu«toma 
by Government by tho passing of a Ppeoial Act and by the 
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untJoinLraetil of a Bogietr^r, \^'bo» ihB&UUd by compotot sbit 
tbti bemifits of co-oj^emtioi) la ihfy fKia^atileij atlnaos 
tliuiii, njiicf amtitH; thitir iv<jc<mais fn^o of cbargii. Ql:i« number 
of f'o-op^fiuti^e m rapidly mci'ea.sinjj. Last; yeiijr fcbcro 

woro in the Promce Wi, ynth momber&, asetts worth 

i‘50,0‘30, oi wbiob the memboiij thtHtiselves Jiad sabscribed 
Tho societies: cbarge their borrowing members about 
9 per ooiit., and much success straady boon attained in b 
number of Tillegea in frtSieijig the jxwror moinberg from tho «Tiisb- 
ing burden of M debts at much higher late^ of iiifercst. Many 
.of the lead mg peasants, who munago those little banks tbomselreB, 
ttio keen and c&tei'nl managers, and aa the sooictiea have recently 
(,'ome snceeasfiil^y through il bad yoar, the movemout ia likely to 
spread rapidly, and, by a reduetipu in tho rate of intm'est and the 
oneoujagemont of a sph'it of thrift arid co^operatjon, fei wnrtir 
iiUTOeUHC bonofita mi tlm poorer chiisseg ot lim peasantry* 


Tufi LiABomitwti CLA8B^^^, 

In the Puiijsb, whore thp land is almost entirely auitivated 
by small [itjasant propnetora or tenants, who do most of tfio 
fudd-work cJjeinsolvtJs, and where largo indusirieB are only in 
timjr infancy. the frlasses of tandleae laljotirer and artbian are of 
little iinportanco in cojnpariHoh with the position they hold ia 
aiich a cNDiintry England, In l9fJl the mimber of agritiulland 
iabourerH arid their families vtas reiurr>i^d as less than 9 per cent, 
of the total ]XfpulHfcxon, the other taiftkillod labowrcfs as SJ per 
coat., the number of weavors as C per cent,, and the number of 
kiatlicr-workers as 3 ^jor cent.-“and li jier cent, of the populatjon 
were returned iia eubsjstiug hj mijndicfttic 5 '—a tribute to the 
clmrity for which Indiane of all tksscs are distingnishi>d. It js 
theae poorer ebisaes^ h£>weT?er, who sre moat kdpiesa and v. ho 
ffl>Dntrst aueeiunb to bad tiinee ; ami long as they are well off , 
there cannot be much donbt as to the genernl prosperity of Hie 
cotmtiy. It k desirable tbei-efom to consider how they, and 
eapeeiatly bow the unakillcd labourers, have fared in recent yeare. 

The hgbres for wagt^s vail able for paat yearn ait* flio arith¬ 
metical av^^rages of the ral,es reported ns |uevaieut in tstch of 
the ^ distrieta of the Prcwinco, and although only approTtimaio, 
are auffit icnt lo give a general iileii of the rise of W'agcs* T have 
quoted them as they ataud in Appendix VI, and in Diagram IH., 
from which it will be eeeu that the rates reported as the average 
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wages! in nipoos of agrieultural labourers for the Pi-ovince 
have ou the whole risen Mrly steadily during the last thirty- 
seven years, and that there liaa been a very extraordinary rise 
during the last four years, the average for which is practically 
]0 rujxies a month agaiiist a little more, than 5 rupees in the 
sjan’ly years of the sorios : that is, at present tm ordinary agricnl- 
tural iaboiiver can earn nearly twice as many rupees a month as 
ho could thirty-seven years ago. If we take the arithmetical. 
av( 3 rage 3 for rlifEei*enb fieriods, W'e find that for the' eighteen years 
ending lS90 the wages of the agricultural labourer averaged 
6’1 rupees, and for the last nineteen years 7'6 riipees, an. increase 
of 25 i>er cent, over the average for. the previous period, but if we 
take the averiige for the Ia.sfe four years, it is 9'9 rupees, an in¬ 
crease of 63 per cent, over the average of twenty years ago. 

I have given also the hgures for tlie daily and nionthly wages 
paid for unskilled labour in the railway workshops at Lahore, the 
capital of the Province, These figures are much more tmstwQrbhy 
than the others, as they represent rates actnalty paid, but tliey 
reflect the demand and supply of labour in one locality only, and 
not for the whole Province. According to these figures-, the 
average monthly wages of unskilled labour at Iiahore were for 
the first period 6'4 rupees, for the second period 6'8 rupees, and 
for the last four years 8'3 rapees—a rise of 26 per cent, for thi- 
second period over tho first, and of 54 per cent, in the last four 
years, compared with thiriy years ago. So that these figures for 
Lahore corroborate to some extent those for the Province gener¬ 
ally., Daily wages paid for unskilled labour at the Lahore work- 
ehops were 3 annas thirty-seven years ago, and 6^ annas lasb- 
year, and the averages for the different periods have been, for 
the first eighteen years 3'2 annas, for the last nineteen years 4‘2 
annas, and 5 annas for the last four years. It is more visual, 
even in the case of agtioultutal labour, to pay by the day than 
by tho month, and if vve take the monthly wages reported for 
tlio Province and spread them over twenty-seven working days 
in tho mouth, we get tho following figures for daily wages as 
tho'ave,rage- for the Province: for the three years ending 1875, 
3‘.l .annas; for the eighteen years ending 1890, 3'6; for the last 
nineteen years, 4‘5 annas; and for the last four years, 5'9 annas. 
Broadly speaking, then, it may bo said that the average wages of 
an agi'icidtural labourer in tho I^unjab, measured in annas, are 
'm)^v nt^arly double what they woro forty years ago, and at least 
50 per cent, higher than they wove twenty years ago. Por the 
vlas't eleven years the gold value of tho anna has been exactly 
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1 penny, so that it may be said that at present, on the average, 
ail agrieiiltnrai labourer in the Punjab can earn between 6 pence 
and 6 fieiioe a day. As a matter of fact, the demand for labour 
varies very mticb from place to place and according to the seaeons; 
liat it is seldom that a laboui'er cannot earn at least 4 ponce a day 
by labour in the fields, or in the towns, or on canal, railway, and 
other pnbiic worlts; and at harvest time, especially in the inigated 
tracts, when very large areas, of crops liave to be reaped in a short 
time, his earnings often amount to more than 1 shilling a day. 

Tho true measure of the labourer’s prosperity is the margin 
he hais left over from his wages after providing for his necessary 
wants, and we uiust therefore make allowance for the recent rise 
in prices of food-grains. As compared with his daily food, ids 
other needs are of little importance. For clothing, the roororf 
class of agricultural labourer is content with a few garments of.J 
coarse cotton and a woollen blanket or two. For sbeltei', he is] 
happy in a house of eun-dried bricks, raa,de with his own hands | 
and with the help of hia neighbours. For fuel, he or hia family- 
can always pick up enough sticks or dung to make a fire to bake bis 
scones, or heat his milk, or boil his vegetable broth. He nvrely 
tastes meat or spirits, and his chief luxuries are sugar and tobacco, 
which are not taxed inside India and arc therefore cheap. After 
long experience on famine relief works, we have found that a 
man doing a fair daily task of spade-work is kept in good con¬ 
dition if he is given a daily wage sufficient to enable him t() buy 

lb. weight of tho cheapest grain; not that he eato so much 
gjuift, 'nit tiu. i covers also the coat of salt, firewood, and vegotablcs, 
Few labourers acttially consume more than 2 lb. of flour in a 
day. In ordinary times this amount of millet or pulse can be 
bought for 1 penny, and even in famine times it rarely costa mon; 
than I-J; pence, so that the unencumbered labourer, who can earn 
even 4 ponce a day, can easily afford himself more than his daily 
necessary food and save money. I take, however, the case of a 
man who has to support out of his own earnings a wife and two 
children. Such a family will, not conaume more than 2 maunds— 
that is, 165 lbs. w'eight of grain in a month,, so that the price 
of a mauuds of jawar, the ch(!ai>est grain, is enough to allow for 
tho monthly expenditure on uecessaiy food for such a family. I 
have accordingly shown in the statement and diagram the cost of 

2 inaiinds of jaicar at the average price for each year, and tho 
difference between that and the fiiveragc monthly wage f havi> 
tailed “the margin of comfort," as it represents what the married 
labourer has over, after providing oiiough food to keep his family 
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in good health, io spend on clothing, comforts, and petty taxunea, 
or to save. It will be aeeri that the fost of 2 maunds of cheap 
millet averaged 3'S rufwes for the first eighteen years of the 
period taken ’ ri. rupees for the last nineteen yoare, and S-2 rupees 
for tbs last four yrsars; so that the niargin of comfort of such a 
family averaged 2-8 rupees,for the first eighteen years, 3-2 mpeca 
for the last nineteen yeare, and d'7 rupees for the last four years. 
Thus, notwitlistanding the rise of prices, the average labourer is 
much better off than lie was formerly, and has now nearly twice 
as much to spend on comforts and luxuries as he couhi i^ckon 
on twenty years ago. The diagram shows, however, that in years 
of scarcity, when grain is dear, this margin of comfort for the 
manied labourer is dangerously reduceil. In 1896, and again in 
1900, it took nearly all his wages to provide his family with 
neco^ary food, In 1908, though prices were veiy high, the 
phenomenal rise in the rate of wages left the, margin of cofSrfoi t 
not miioli below the average. This is the condition of the matnyd 
labourer who obtains constant employment at the average rate of 
wages. But, of course, there are often times when he finds it 
difficult to do BO, and must be content to accept lower wages 
temporarily, or go in search of work, or do without it tor a time. 
This is especially the case in seasons of widespread drought, when 
the soil is too dry and hard to be worked, and agricultural opera¬ 
tions are at a atandstill over many square miles of country. 
Formerly such conditions gave rise to famine, and. it required all 
the resoiu'ces of the State to keep the people alive. In the l unjah, 
thanks to the groat recent development of cultivation and irriga¬ 
tion, to the accninnlati.on of capital, and to the constant demand 
for largo bodies of nnskillod labourers on the canal and railw'ay 
works, there is now little fear, except in small isolated tracts of 
country, of the development of famine conditions to such an 
extent as to necessitate the opening of large I'elief works. Wlien 
the prices of the inferior grains fall, as they are already showing a 
tendency to do, and the iiopulation recovers its normal health, 
wages will probably fall a little, but they are not in the near 
futine likely to be agidn much below thoir present levels because 
the conditiions which have chiefly caused the rise are more or less 
permanent. Cultivation .and irrigation are likely to continue to 
expand, the demand for labour on canals, railways, and other 
public works ie likely to continue; ail classes have recently added 
greatly to then aecumulatiot^of capital, and the total produce of 
the Province is still increa'^ug rapidly, while the population has 
decreasoil, and the number of hands to work and of mouths to 
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eat is less than before. The advance in prosperity which baa been 
secured by the labouring ciasaes in recent years is likely to be 
permanent, and I do not think we shall soon see the average 
rate of ■wages for unskilled labour fall below 5 pence a day, or 
9 nipoes a month. 

v.'Tho Punjabi peasant has always been ready to take aerrice in 
the Army or the Military Police and to wander in search of- 
fortune, and ho may be found in numbers in Burma, China, or 
even in far-distant Australia .or California; and the recent changes 
in the economic conditions of the Punjab have made the labourer 
much moi'o inclined to move in search of better wages. Tiie 
great colonisation schemes, which have been so Buccessfui, and 
which have tempted more ihau a million persons to nugratr; 
from their old homes within the last twenty years, have ted to 
a loosening of old ties; and the demand for labour on newly 
irrigated land and on the large public works have also enconragod 
tlie labourers to migrate! for the better wages they could earn 
elsewhere. In the old villages it is now. a common complaint 
among the yeomen and peasants that their hereditary dependents, 
the village meniala, who used to help them in the fields, repair 
their implemenis, and do odd jobs for a customary ■wage, usually 
paid in kind, have left them for better-paid work on cash wages 
elsewhere; so that they have either to do the menial labour them¬ 
selves or to pay high wages in cash to get it done. There is no 
doubt that there has in this way been a. great unsettling of the 
quiet old village life, custom giving way before competition, and 
cash payment taking the place of payments in kind. But tlio 
change has ied to a great advance in the independence and pros¬ 
perity of the menial classes, and the greotor .cost of labour t;o 
the yeomen and peasants is more than made up to them by the 
greater value of their crops, due to the rise of prices, v/ 

T'here has been a similar rise in the wuiges of the skilled artisan 
classes, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, and masons, due to 
similar reasons. According to the reports from the dhlorent 
districts, the averages for these classes have been as follows per 
month; for the three years ending 1875, 12'7 rupees; for the 
eighteen years ending 1890, 14'6 rupees; for the last nineteen 
years, 20*4; and for the last four years, 27’4 rupees—so that an 
artisan of these classes can now' earn nearly double the wages ho 
could earn twenty years ago. The demand for bettor houses, 
better implements and utensils, and the growth of public works 
of all kinds, have provided much regular employment for this 
class of skilled workman, and their prosperity seems assured. 
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The gresit ansi sudden rise of prices and woges has not been 
without its Lardshij>s^ especially to those classes whose income 
is a fixed number of rupees, as, they now fincl it difficult to niaKo 
both ends' meet and to maintain thoir previous standard of (iom- 
fort. But there is a tendency, in discussing the effects of this 
rise, to dwell upon the interests of the conBumer, and to ^ fo.vget 
those of the producer. Practically all the officials, thinkers, 
speakersand writers, who deal, with the question are, so far as 
regards iTiatQri,ai wealth, more consumers than producers, 
they naturally think first of the interests of their own claes. But 
the great mass of the population of the 'Punjab., land-owners, 
tenants, and labourers, are producers as well as consumers, and 
there can be no doubt that for them the net result of the m(,eiit 
rise in prices and wages has been a great increase in wealth, there 
is another tendency to be avoided. In dealing, with questions 
uffeciing the land wo have, naturally and properly, concentratod 
oiU' attention on the unfortunate members of the land-owning 
commuoity, those who have tost their laud or become involved in 
serious debt, and have been busied in devj,3ing means for their 
protection. But let us not forgot that they are a small minority 
of the whole body, and that the great mass.of the peasant Imd- 
owuers ,:|ir(; well off and free or debt, many of them possessing, 
besides their land, property of considerable value in houses, cattle, 
utensils, clothes, and ornaments. The land-owning and tenant 
classes of the Province are able, after meeting their own needs 
and those of the rest of the population, to export annually agricul¬ 
tural and pastoral produce to the value of i£12,000,000 sterling, 
or about oae-third of the gross produce of the land. Only about 
one-eighth of the laud is under mortgage; and the total mdebted- 
ness of the agricultural to the uon-agricultural classes cannot much 
exceed .€15,000,000 sterling, or about one-tenth of the selling 
value of their land. There are few countries in the world which 
cian show a better state of things than this. 


•Sl 


Manutactobbs. 

At first sight it seems strange that it should be found profitable 
to send such articles as raw cotton 800 miles by rail and 6,000 
miles by sea to ISuvops, and to bring bactr from ffingland manu- 
factored piece-goods in great quantity, more especially wlien 
labour is comparatively so much cheaper in the Punjab than in 
England. Among t)m reasons why manufactures have not yet 
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hi)eii L^tai'ted on a large scale in the Punjab am dearueBS of 
fuel, the cofit of iiiiporting machineryj, the abaeiice of skilled 
Inborn-, andj still more, of skilled superintendence, and the diffi¬ 
culty of starting factories on a scale large enough to enable them 
td tia-n out great <|uantities of cheap goods. But the chief reason 
seeina to be that hitheiio agricaltnre, the hereditary occupation 
of the mass of the x:»eople/has been so profitable that the available 
capital and kbour have been eotitent to employ themselves in 
increasirig the produce of the land, and to purchase luaDufaetured 
goods from outside the Province, whether from Europe or from 
nthm- parts of India, in oschange for then: surplus agricuitiiral 
produce. There are signs of a (joining change in this respect, 
Duriaig the Imi few yeai’Q there has been a steady increase in 
the number of factories; but in 1908 there were still only 264 
at work, most of them quite small, emplbyiiag altogether only 
26,000 hamb. Of these no fewer than 182 are engaged in ginning 
cottou, mainly for ex|>ort, and there are only eight cotton-apiuning 
and weaving mills, seventeen flour mills, fiv’^e rice mills, nine iron 
and brass, works, and teu steam prioting presaefl. Although these 
factories oher wageti generally a little higher than those paid for 
agricultural lahour, they have difficulty in aecuring euougb hands 
at biu-iy times- It is desirable! to encourage manufactures in order 
to provide moro steady work for the labouring claBses and a 
profitable investment for the rapidly aoeumuiating capital, and 
to save the cost of trauBjorting raw produce and bnnging back 
mauufactiu’ed goods over such great distances- The Grovernment 
have been making endeavours to find local supplies of coal and 
to develop electrical power from the Punjab rivers; and fehe 
etivibition reoeutly held at Lahore may stimulate iutex^est hi 
industrial, development ; but for many years to come agriculture 
will remain the most important and the most profitabk industry 
of the Provmce^ and the greatest benefit can be conferred on the 
greatest number of the population by encouraging tlia improve* 
mant of agriculture, and thus incroasing the produce of the land. 

AoEiconTUBAL Improvement, 

Much has been done io this direction by the Government, and 
much more is being done. In continuation of the very successful 
irngation policy of the past, a series of three great canals is now 
under construetioii, which will bring water from the Jhelam river 
trdo the (3henab, and from the Ohenab river across the Eavi, to 



irrigate large areas of Jand at prapoxit lying waste between tiir; 
itavi and the Satlaj. : This achemfi will cost seme jG 6,000,000 
Btei'livig and add 2 million acres to the irrigated area of the 
Province, It will be followed by a large canal from tiie Satlaj 
river, below its junction with tho Bias, which will inigate land 
QU the borders of the Rajputana desert. And some day a still 
more stupendous work will bo iiiido.vtal£en to draw water from 
the mighty Indus itself and irrigate the desert to the east of that 
river. Ija.ad'Owners are encouraged to invest capital in the 
improvement of their land by the grant of an exemption of tho 
iiuprovement from assessment to land revenue for a period long 
enough to enable tlie land-owner to recoup hirnaelf double hia 
capital expenditure from tho additional profit derived from the 
improvement. An excellent Veterinary College at Lahore turns 
out annually a large number of well-trained veterinary assistants, 
vidio are employed by the .District Boards to give advice and 
jnodicins free of charge to the peasants, and who are rapidly 
gaming the confidence of the people and doing useful work, 
espeeially iu preventing the spread of epidemics among cattle. 
Within the last few years an. elaborate scheme of agricultural 
c'diication has been adopted, and last year a well-equipped 
Agrieultuiat College was opened in the centre of the largest canal 
colony. The staff consists of a prQfe,S8or of agriculture, an 
agricultural chomist, and an economic botanist, recruited from 
this country, with assistautB trained in India. A beginning was 
made last September with a class of sixteen studenti, and a.s 
there w'ore nearly six hundred applications for admission, it is 
evident that them will be no iaek of demand for agricultural in¬ 
struction. Attached to the College is a farm for experiment, 
observation, and demonftfcvatiou, and already there is good promiiiie 
of the production of improved varieties of wheat, cotton, and other 
important staples. One of the great needs of the Province is a 
I'ust-reaisting variety of wheat, and in obtaining this we hope to 
benefit from the study of wheats, which has been so successfully 
carried on at Cambridge and elsewhere. Other agricultural 
stations will be started in other typical tracts of the Punjab, and it 
is hoped that the export staff, who are in touch, on the one liand, 
with scientiGc developuients in Europe and America, and on 
the other with the practical needs and traditional experience of 
the Punjab pQ,asant, will soon be able to demonstrate improved 
methods of cultivation within the reach of the small farmer, which 
will lead t.o a large increase in the produce of his fields and give 
him a better return for his labour. Tho recent rise of wages has 


le.(l to a (Jonumil for better agricultural implements, and reaping 
maotiiues, winnowers, bullock hoes, chafF-cnUing machines, ami 
improved ploughs are becoming popular. luaecfcs and fungus 
diBeas(is do an immeneo amount of harm to the crops in India., 
ami the labours of the skilled entomologist and biologist at thtj 
Imperial Agricultural College at Puea promise to result in great 
benefit to the agriculturists all over the country. It may take 
some time before the knowledge acquired by these scientific 
experts filters down to the millions of conservative and illiterate 
peasants, iuid before the improved methods suggested by them 
arc gerternlly adopted; but there is good reason to hope that in 
ludia, as elsewhere, the application of science to agriculture will 
ultiitiately result in a much larger outturn of produce. 

Conclusion. 

V'" 

On a survey of the economic history of the Punjab during the 
last quarter of a century, I think it may fairly be claimed that, 
owing to the improvements made in oommutiicatjons, especially 
by road and railway, to the construction of the great canals, to 
the leniency of the State’s demands in the form of land revenue, 
water-rates and general taxation, to the seouiity given by the 
law's,. and, last, but not least, to the industry and thrift of the 
people, there has boeti^ a marvellouB increase in the matei'ial 
wealth of the Province, and that this increase h'as been equally 
e[)rea^ over practically all classes, the largest share in it having 
bee^'secured by the moat imiwrtant class of all, the great body 
of small land-owners. There seems every reason to hope that 
this progress will continue, and that, as time goes on, the Punjab 
will become more and more a rich granary of the Empire, the 
home of a prosperous and contented peasantry. 
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CriLTlVATED, IeIUGATED, AND CHOPPED AEEA OF THE 29 BK1T^S^H 
Distetots of the Punjab (Millionb of Ac3ies), 
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Estimated Odttehn and Valde oe the Crops tn the 29 Bbitibit 
Distbicts in the Agrioudtoead Year 190S-9 (Ending 
81 ST May). - 
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APPENDIX III 


Trade op the Punjad, iNoitUDiNo the Native States and the 
North-west E'roktiee Province* 

A,—-Total Imports and E^pofts, 
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APPENDIX III 


(i.—Vulue of Principal Exports (hundreds of thousands of 

rupees). 
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APPENDIX IV 

Pbicks of Pbin’cifal Food-geaiks—Akniiab Averaoe of 
23 Maekbts^ in the Punjab and Nokth-webt Frontihe 
Province-—Bet AIL. Prices—Rupees per Maund op 82f lbs.. 
Avoirdupois. 
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APPENDIX V 


Gold Price op Silver, Gold Value of Hlpee, Gold Prices 

OF Wheat. 
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51 

20'4 

19*3 

16-2 

^9 

19-a 

18*8 

14-B * 

46 

18*0 

1.7-4 : 

18-0 

46 

18*0 

16*0 

23 3 

43 

17*2 

IG'4 

21-2 

43 

17*2 

16-6 

17-0 , 

48 

19*2 

18-1 

30 0 

45 

18 0 

16-7 

22-5 

40 

16*0 

U’i'O 

22 2 

86 

M’4 

14*5 

17-S [ 

29 

, ira 

18-1 

10-8 

SO 

13 0 

is^e 

14'3 

31 

12-4 

14-5 

23-6 

28 

U2 

15*4 

29-6 

27 

10'8 

16*0 

19*7 

27 

10-8 

16-1 

20-4 

28 

112 

16 0 

26-8 

28 

11 2 

16*0 

21*2 

24 

96 

16’0 

20-2 

26 

10-0 

16 0 

19-6 

26 

104 

16'0 

la-i 

28 

11-2 

16-0 

21-4 

31 

12-4 

16-0 

21*8 

31 

12-4 

16-0 

23-2 

, 25 

10-0 

16-0 

33-6 

24 

D*e 

16-0 

29-4 

a 

D ■ — 

1 

9 

— 

19-4 

16-5 

20'0 

21-9 j 


par nuiirttr 
in smllfn^. 


B8'7 
65 •? 
46'7 

46’2 

60'8 

46'4, 

4S.-.8 

44-3 

4B-3 
46 T 
41'6 
SD'S 
32-8 

Sl-8 
S2'4 
31-7 
29’7 
81-S' 

So-a 
31-1! 
36-3 
as-3 

38- 8 

26'fr 
80'0 
84-3 
36'S 
26'9 

26-7 
23’8 
26-8 
‘iS'i 

39- 8 

2S’3 
30'6 
32'1 
86'0 


11-0 
39 0 


6-1 



































APPENDIX VI 


Wages of Laboub. 



Averuge 
montlily i 
vrngiee in 
nipeeti of ' , 
a^rlcutUiral i 
Taboiitai-. 

Price in ] 
'epeceoftive 
inauude of ^ 
Jiawar at tlio 

price j 
uC the ycnT. j 

soiiifortH 1 
In \^' 
rvipcca.j 

1873 . 

&-2 1 

2-6 1 

2-0 

1874 

5-4 

2*9 ! 


1876 . 

6*4 

2*0 1 

2*3 

1370 . 

5-7 

2*4 ; 

3-3 

1877 . 

5-5 

2-0 j 

2'9 

1678 ... ... 

5-4 

4-& 

0*6 

1870 ,.. ... 

6*2 

6*1 

11 

1380 ... ... 

6-2 

4*7 

1-6 

1881 . 

0-3 

3*6 

2'7 

1882 ... -M 

6*3 

2*8 

3*6 

1803 ... 

6 3 

2-8 

4-0 

1884 ... ... 

6'1 

2 5 

3’0 

1335 ... ... 

6'2 

2 4 

3-S 

ISSfl ... ... 

0-9 

3-2 

S-7 

1837 ... .. 

6-8 

4*0 

2*2 

um 

6-0 

4-1 

2 5 

im ... ... 

6-4 

3-2 

3 '2 

1890 ... 

0-4 

3i 

3*0 

1891 . 

6*4 

4-0 ■ 

! I'S 1 

1892 ... ... 

0-8 

1-2 

1 

1893 ... 

6-6 

3-4 

3*2 ’ 

1894 ... ... 

6-8 

2-6 

1 4-2 

1395. 

6-7 

a-3 

3-4 

1390 .. ... 

7-0 

5-4 

11 

lBft7 ... 

6-9 

6-8 

01 

1893 ... ... 

6*8 

3-7 

3*1 

!8ftD . 

0-8 

4 -1 

2-7 

1900 ... ... 

7-8 

i-5 

0-3 

1901 ... 

7*2 

: 3-7 

3-5 1 

1002 .. 

7*5.. 

3-7 

3*8 

1906 . 

7-0 

3*7 

3-3 

100‘i . 

7-4 

2-8 

4*6 

1005 . 

7-1 

3*7 

3-4 

1900 .. 

3-0 

5'0 

3*0 

iy07 ... ... 

10-8 

4-3 

0-5 

1903 ... 

10*9 

7-0 

3-9 

1009 ... ... 

10-0 

4-7 

5‘S 

Averiige of 




Eightficii ytrtire 



: r 

cv.O ? 

ending 1890 

0-1 

S‘3 

3-8 

Kijiotcen ye&Tt 

t 


■ 

ending 1900 

7-6 

4 1 

3*2 

Four year« 


■ 

4*7 

endmg 1009 

9-9 

1 . 5-2 


Average 


12-8 

ir9 

13-5 

13-6 

13-7 

13- 2 
IS'O 

14- 7 
18 8 

14- 8 

14 8 

15 - ft 

15 4 
15-0 

15- 7 

16- 4 

17 - 8 

15'1 
17^1 
16-5 
Its-2 
16-8 

17'0 
13-2 
18'9 
10*4 
10'2 

18-0 
21 i2 
20-4 
20-3 
22'7 

23 6 
25*1 
30*7 
30 0 


14-6 
20-i 
27*4 


Average paid In rupees 

for unjsKlilDd Hbour at (lift 
Ha i VTTJvy Locona oW vo 
worN; ^Iiops St l^iliora- 


Daily. 


01ft 

010 

019 

0'20 

019 

019 

01ft 

019 

0'20 

0-20 

0'20 

O‘20 

0-20 

0-20 

0*22 

0-23 

0-25 

o-2a 

0-24 

0-27 

0'27 

0*23 

0*28 

0 21 
0-21 
0-25 
0‘23 
0*23 

0-22 
0 28 
0-22 
0-25 
0*23 

0-26 

0*80 

0-35 

0-83 


0-20 

0*26 

0'31 


Irion thty* 


51 

51 

5*0 

5*1 
5*1 
5-2 
5-2 
5'2 

5-2 

5-2 

5- 2 
5*2 
6*2 

5'S 
6*0 
0 1 
0-5 

6- S 

0*6 

e-0 

0-9 
7*0 
7‘6 

5*6 

6*0 

0-6 

6*0 

0‘S 

5- 9 

6- 2 
6-0 
6-6 
61 

7- 1 
S'l 
n*4 
8*6 


5*d 

6-a 

8*3 


£3 





































APPENDIX VII 


COI-TIVA'fJtNO OCCUPANOX IN THE PUNJAB (29 BBITISH DiBTHICTS). 

In Thoorands. 





Id 1889. 

Ini^. 




Numlier of 

AToa. 

of 

!. 




boMiiig&. 

liOldJneS, ! 


.. 

5,959 

84,900 

0,841 1 

27,231 

Ownei'g (bcln-linc tPimnliH lioldiuc JiriKitly 

2,720 

i 14,000 

! 

8, i90 

■ 

12,507 

fiom Government J 


Tcwajt^Ca holding Itoe of rent or a1> a nominal | 
amt . . 

1 1 
j ■ ~ ■ 

! 

464 

800 


^ Witlr a rigl it 0 r obctipan cy , - i 

1 ess. 

2,517 

1,021 ' 

2,808 



,Faying rents de(iend- 


" , 1 



're a an i s 
paying ^ 

1 

eiit on the land 





Without a 

vevoaud ..' 

267 

607 , 

451 

840 

rent 

right of J 

Payiog other cash : 




2,73-1 


occnpanoy 

rents 

785 

2,281 

943 


k ' 

Jurying tenta in hind 

1,417 

i 4.092 

2,957 

5,076 


Total of teuanta without a right of 
oociipanuy 

2,409 

i 

7,680 i 

j 4,356 

11,668 























§L 

APPENDIX VIH 



Sales of Lakd ih the Punjab. 


— - 

i\ 

II 

Am 4 tTanEf&rred. [ 

' ' 'f 

Eevenne i ^ 

Price pcf acre* 

Price per 
of 

Bales l>f 

jSiilci.te 1 
agrical- 1 
tnral 
ijibes. 

SAleab/ 1 
Btatatory 
egrital- ' 
inris'^ 

Salet; to 
sutntori' 
agricnl- ; 
torytft* 

j 

Sales by 
othirrs* 

Seles to 
■sillier s* 

Y*»r. 

of 

triLnafGir!i* t 

ij 

Totai. ^ 

Of vtiiea 1 
caitiv&tpaAj 

miK«,. i *=«'!«*■ 

Total* 

CtiHl' 

; 

land 

ireverioe. 

ttifil 

tfitiee. 


1 . 


i ^ 

i 

1 -5 ; 6 ; 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

la 

14 

16 


-'-1 

j 

1 

1 

; Acres* j 

1 i ' 

Kapeee* 

Rapece. , 

Enpcee* 

Acrei* 

Aciet. 

AcreiL 

Acres. 

ictes. . 

Acres* 

Average of fire years 
ending 1901 

50,S45 

1 26S>2I4 

175.142 

1 1.78,495 : l,S4.aO,6lS 

[ 46 

i - 

i 78 j 

75 

— 


. 

“ 



'if 

Average of five years 
ending 1903 

1906- 7 . . . 

1907- 8 . 

43,IS1 1 

40,681 

45,003 

1 252,627 

220,S42 

1 281.990 

150.19X 

125.059 

131.865 

i . 1 

1 1,30,528 1 1,12,88,973 

1 1,22.009 i 1.23,24,700 ; 
{; 1,18,610 ; 1,27,74.083 ; 

j 

56 

;l 55 ■ 
1 

F 

9S 

97 

&6- 

401 
j| 103 

ij 

j 149.989^ 

! 15S,445 
] 156,492 

1 

S 148,948 
[ 

! 156,446 
jl6S.502 

20,591 

r 

29,925 

60,938 

67,813 

75,282 

5&.624 

63,319 

63,215 

j 


1 TLii( aad the foEowiiig ttvei'^es for fotu‘ years only* 

































































